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‘THE ARMY. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War. 
Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General. 
HEADQUARTERS OF. THE ARMY. 

W. T. Sherman, General of the Army of the United States. 
Colonel W. D. Whipple, Assistant Adjutant-General, 


ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 
issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
May 19, 1873. 
Tuesday, May 13. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. T. Dent, Fifth Artillery, 
having, at his own request, been directed to report for 
duty with his regiment, wil! repair to the post assigned 
to him by the commanding general Department of the 
East. 

Discharged.—Corporal William Allen, Ordnance De- 
tachment, U.S, Army. 

The sum of $11 50, the cost of transportation of cer- 
tain subsistence stores from Brownsville tu Fort McIn- 
tosh, Texas, will be stopped, in accordance with the find- 
ing of a board of survey, from the pay of First Lieuten- 
ant John B. Nixon, Twenty-fourth Infantry, by whom 
the stores were forwarded to the latter post, in a condi- 
tion unfit for issue and without the examination re- 
quired by General Orders No. 16, August 12, 1872, from 
headquarters Department of Texas. 

The leave of absence granted Captain Alexander 
Piper, Thitd Artillery, in Special Orders No. 224, Sep- 
tember 23, 1872, from this office, is extended to Novem- 
ber 30, 1873. 

[No Special Orders Wednesday, May 14, and Saturday, 
May 17, 1873.] 





Thursday, May 15. 


On the recommendation of the Paymaster-General, 
the sum of $53.73 is stopped from the pay of Captain 
James 8. Casey, Fifth Infantry, that amount having 
been lost to the United States through failure on his 
part to have the charges for clothing, etc., which appear- 
ed upon the muster and pay rolls dated June 30, 1872, 
and upon which no payments were made, carried to sub- 
sequent rolls upon which payments were made, in the 
cases of the following named men of his company: Pri- 
vate Abram D. Delong, discharged December 10, 1872, 
without the charges mentioned being entered upvon his 
final statements. Privates Edward A. Durant, William 
McCormick, and John Temple, deserted November 5, 
1872. 

Discharged.—Private John J. Francis, Company C, 
Fourteenth Infantry. 

Discharge Revoked.—Special Orders No. 36, paragraph 
2, February 17, 1873, from this office, directing that Pri- 
vate Henry Williams, Company H, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, be discharged the service of the United States, is 
revoked. 

On the recommendation of the Paymaster-General, 
Major Peter P. G. Hall, paymaster, will report in person 
at the Paymaster-General's office for temporary duty, on 
the completion of which he will rejoin his proper sta- 
tion. 

The following transfers in the Third Artillery are an- 
nounced: First Lieutenant Frank W. Hess, from Bat- 
tery H to Light Battery C. First Lieutenant Edward 
Davis, from Light Battery C to Battery H. Lieutenant 
Hess will join his proper station under the order reliev- 
ing him from duty at the Artillery School. A board to 
consist of Surgeon T. A. McParlin, Assistant Surgeon 
John §, Billings, Assistant Sargeon J. A. Fitzgerald, 
will assemble at the U. 8. Military Academy, West Point, 
New York, on the 20th day of May, 1873, to examine 
into the physical qualifications of the members of the 
graduating class and the candidates for admission into 
the Academy. Reports of the proceedings of the board 
will be forwarded to the Secretary of War, through the 
Superintendent of the Military Academy, and special re- 
ports will be made in the cases of any graduates deemed 
to be physically unfit for the military service, and in the 
cases of those admitted on probation. The board will 
adjourn from time to time until its duties are completed. 
The junior member of the board will act as recorder. 

Paragraph 1, Special Orders No. 96, May 9, 1873, 
from this office, revoking a previous order authorizing 
Surgecn C. C. Gray to draw advance mileage, and direct- 
ing him to report to the superintendent General Re- 
eruiting Service, New York city, to accompany recruits 
to the Tenth Infantry, is revoked. 

Friday, May 16, 

The leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant J. R. 
Cranston, Tenth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 68, April 
14, 1873, from headquarters Department of Texas, is ex- 
tended five months. 

Leave of absence for three months and fifteen days is 
granted Second Lieutenant John Anderson, Eighteenth 
Infantry. 

A General Court-martial is hereby appointed to meet 


at West Point, New York, on the 20th day of May, 1873, | K: 


or as soon thereafter as practicable, for the trial of Cadet 
Frederic C. Bishop, U. 8. Military Academy, and such 
other prisoners as may be brought before it. Detail for 
the court > Major George P. Andrews, Fifth Artillery ; 
Captain Lorenzo Lorain, Third Artillery; Captain O. 
HH, Brash, Oorpe of Engineers Ooptain J, B, ‘MoGin- 


ness, Ordnance Department ; First Lieutenant E. H. 
Totten, First Artillery; First Lieutenant W. F. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., FirstArtillery ; Second Lieutenant W. E. 
Birkhimer, Third Artillery. First Lieutenant John P. 
Story, Jr., Fourth Artillery, judge-advocate. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Hose- 
pital Steward John Humphreys is relieved from duty in 
the Department of the Missouri, and will proceed to 
Fort Columbus, New York Harbor, and report in person 
to the commanding officer of that post for assignment to 
duty. 

The leave of absence granted Captain E. D. Ellsworth, 
military storekeeper Ordnance Department, in Special 
Orders No. 109. May 9, 1872, from this office, is extended 
one year on surgeon’s certificate of disability. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Hos- 
pital Steward Lafayette G. Ripley is relieved from duty 
in the Department of the Gulf, and will report in person 
to the commanding general Department of the Platte 
for assignment to duty. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant David 
A. Irwin, Fourth Cavalry, in Special Orders No. 79, May 
6, 1873, from headquarters Mounted Recruiting Service, 
is extended ten days. 


Monday, May 19. 


The following named officers will proceed to Canan- 
daigua, New York, in time to communicate in person 
with Richard Crowley, E:q., U. 8. Attorney for the 
Northern District of New York, on the 17th proximo, as 
witnesses in the case of Private Albert B. Williams, 
Battery L, First Artillery, to be tried at a term of the 
U. 8. Circuit Court to be held at Canandaigua, on the 
third Tuesday in June, 1873, for the killing of Sergeant 
William Demarest, Batterty L, First Artillery, in July, 
1871. The officers will take with them all memoranda, 
books, and papers in their possession relating to the case, 
and as soon as their presence can be dispensed with be- 
fore the court will return to their proper stations: As- 
sistant Surgeon G. P. Jaquett, Second Lieutenant Gil- 
bert P. Cotton, First Artillery. 

The commanding oflicer at Fort Barrancas, Florida, 
will order the following named enlisted men of Battery 
L, First Artillery, to Canandaigua, New York, in time 
to report on the 17th proximo to Richard Crowley, Esq., 
U. S. Attorney for the Northern District of New York, 
as witnesses in the case of Private Albert B. Williams, 
Battery L, First Artillery, to be tried at a term of the 
U. 8. Cireuit Court to be held at Canandaigua, on the 
third Tuesday in June, 1873, for the killing of Sergeant 
William Demarest, of the same battery, in July, 1871: 
First Sergeant James R. Finegan, Sergeant Peter Clere, 
Sergeant John M. O’Neill, Private Michael Freundschur, 
Private Joseph Michals. All memoranda, books, and 
papers at the post, in the hands of the commanding offi- 
cer of the battery or in the possession of the men named, 
as also the gun with which the shooting was done, will 
be forwarded in charge of Sergeant Finegan for use be- 
fore the court at the time of the trial. 

Private John A. Moran, General Service U. S. Army, 
now on duty as clerk at Newport Burracks, Kentucky, 
will report in person without delay to the Adjutant- 
General U.S. Army for duty. 

Discharged.—By direction of the President, Private 
Charles S. Keliy, alias George Reed, Company H, Sev- 
enth Infantry; Private Thomas Coughlan, Company 
CO, Fifteenth Infantry ; Private Albert J. Miller, Compa- 
ny L, Fifth Cavalry ; Sergeant Richard Marsh and Mu- 
sician William B. Marsh, Company A, Fifteenth Infan- 
try; Recruit Frank L. Williams, General Service U. §. 
Army ; Private Ira C. Millard, Company F, Twenty- 
second Infantry; Private David Oliver, Company C, 
Third Cavalry. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, As- 
sistant-Surgeon Charles Styer will report in person to 
the commanding general Department of the South for 
assignment to duty. 

Corporal Thomas H. Maginniss, Battery M, Second 
Artillery, having been appointed regimental quarter- 
master sergeant, will report without delay to the head- 
quarters of the regiment at Fort McHenry, Maryland. 

Recruit George W. Garrison, General Service U. S. 
Army, now in confinement at Fort Stevenson, Dakota 
Territory, is assigned to Company H, Sixth Infantry, 
stationed at that post. 

Acting Assistant Surgeon C. G. Newbury, now in this 
city under orders to proceed to Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
is authorized to draw mileage in advance for the jour- 
ney to that place. 





Casualties among the Commissioned Officers of the U. 8: 
Army reported to the Adjutant-Gene: al’s Office during 
the week ending Saturday, May 17, 1873. 

First Lieutenant John L. Worden, Jr., First Infantry 

—Died at Madison Barracks, New York, May 4, 1873. 
First Lieutenant Arthur Cranston, Fourth Artillery— 

Killed in action with Modoc Indians, April 26, 1873. 








CHANGES OF STATIONS. 


The following is a list of the changes of stations of troops reported 
at the War Department since last report : 

Company B, Second Cavalry, from Fort Bridger, W. T., to Camp 
Stambaugh, W. T. r 

Headquarters and Companies A, B, C, and L, Sixth Cavalry, from 
Fort Riley, Kas., to Camp near Fort Hays, Kas. 
Company H, Sixth Cavalry, from Fort Riley, Kas., to Fort Dodge, 


as 
Company G, Thirteenth Infantry, from Fort Bridger, W. T., to 
Fort Fred Steele, W. T. 

Compeny A, Sixteenth Infantry, from Frankfort, Ky., to Leba- 
non, Ky. 
Company C, Sixteenth Infan‘ from Aberdeen, Mins. Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark Bid to 





Posts Established. —Cemp neat Fort . 
rx one Discontinued. — Aberdeen, ‘wee 7m 


ee eine Saat 
MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURL 


Lieutenant-Gen. P. H. Sheridan: Haq rtre Chicago, Il. 
DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA, 
Brigadier-General Alfred H. Terry: Headquarters, St, Paul, Minn. 


The following despatch was received at Chicago, Il, 

May 19, 1873, by Lieutenant-General Sheridan : 
Epwinton, Dakota TERRITORY, May 18, 1873. 
Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan, Chicago, Ill. 

We arrived here at 6 P.M. The expedition to Powder 
river, via the Yellowstone, was a complete success. The 
steamer Key West, the second largest steamer on-the 
Upper Missouri, went up- to within three miles of the 
mouth of Powder river, and if we had had the proper 
appliances to have taken out two loose rocks in the chan- 
nel at Key West Falls, the last rapids on the river, she 
could have gone up at least eighty miles further. At 
high water she could have gone over these rocks with 
ease. At the time the expedition went up the; spring 
rains had not occurred, and the water was lower than at 
any time previous for the last three years. The Yellow- 
stone :s a better stream to navigate. than the Upper Mis- 
souri above Fort Buford. Gro. A. Forsyru, 

Major and A. D. C. 

The purpose of the Powder river expedition is to as- 
certain what are the best points for the location of new 
military posts and supply depots in the Indian country, 
near the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Sixth Infantry.—First Lieutenant E. B. Gibbs, aide- 
de-camp to the department commander, May 14 was ap- 
pointed post quartermaster at St. Paul, Minn., station, 
relieving Major B. C. Card, quartermaster U. 8. Army, 
chief quartermaster of the department, of the duties, 


Camp Hancock.—S,. O. No. 78, c. s., from department 
headquarters, directing the abandonment of Camp Han- 
cock, D. T., May 14 was revoked. 


Twenty-second Infantry.—The leave of absence granted 
Captain DeW.C. Poole, Twenty-second Infantry, by 
par. 1, 8. O. No. 84, and extended by par. 2, 8: O. No. 
91, c. s., from department headquarters, was further ex- 
tended ten days, May 14. 


' DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 
Brigadier-General John Pope: Headquarters, Fort Leavenworth. 


Third Infantry.—A General Court-martial was ap- 
pointed to meet at Fort Hays, Kansas, on Monday, the 
19th of May. Captain J. H. Janeway, A. S. U. S. Army, 
and the following officers of the Third Infantry were 
detailed for the court: Colonel DeL. Floyd-Jones; Cap- 
tain J. A. Snyder; First Lieutenant D. A. Griffith; 
Second Lieutenants J. C. Ayres, D. M. Green. First 
Lieutenant Joseph Hale, judge-advocate. 


Highth Cavalry.—Leave of absence for thirty days, on 
surgeon’s certificate of disability, was granted Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel T. C. Devin, May 12. 


Leave of absence for twenty days was granted Surgeon 
B. J. D. Irwin, U. S. Army, May 14. ste io 
Hospital Steward Edward Monaghan, U. 8. Army, now 
at Fort Union, N. M., May 12 was ordered to the cavalry 
camp near Fort Bascom, N. M., for duty, relieving Hos- 
pital Steward B. H. Brown, U. 8. Army, who, upon be- 
ing relieved, was directed to report to the commanding 
general Department of the East. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Brigadier-General BE. O.C. Ord: Headquarters, Omaha, Nebraska, 


Fourth Infantry.—Major T. H. Stanton, paymaster, 
May 13 was directed to pay Companies G and I, Fourth 
Infantry, at Fort Sanders. Having performed this duty, 
he will return to his station at Cheyenne. 

On the 7th of May the Fourth U, S. Infantry left Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., where it had been stationed since the 1st 
of January, bound for Omaha, returning to the Depart- 
ment of the Platte after two years’ absence. The regi- 
ment went by the lately finished Cairo & Fulton Rail- 
road, and the Iron Mountain Railroad to St. Louis, 
transferred to Missouri & Pacific line, and arrived at 
Council Bluffs at 11 A. M., on the 11th instant, -From 
Omaha the regiment proceeded at once to the different 
posts assigned to them by orders from headquarters. De- 
partment of the Platte. Companies K and H had to 
remain at Omaha Barracks, D. T.; E and F, under com- 
mand of Major Alex. Chambers, reported at Fort D, A. 
Russell; Gand I, under Lieutenent-Volonel J. Potter, 

roceeded to Fort Sanders, Companies B and C to Fort 
Bridger, under nd of Colonel F. Flint, who will 
establish his headquarters at that post. 'The journey 
was performed by special train without delay or acci- 
dent, in two echelons to Omaha, and on the Union 
Pacific in a single train, which gradually decreased by 
the several detachments stopping at their places of desti- 
nation. 

Leave of absence for thirty days was granted Assistant 
Surgeon Clarence Ewen, U. 8S. Army, May 12. 

A. A. Surgeon R. W. Odell, U. 8. Army, May 12 was 
directed to report for duty to the commanding officer of 
Fort Fetterman, W. T., relieving A. A. Surgeon G.-W. 
Towar, U. 8. Army, who was directed to report in 
son for duty to Major James 8S. Brisbin, Second el 
commanding troops near Coatsfield, on the Loup river. 

Second Cavalry.—Second Lieutenant F. W. Kings- 
bury May 13 was detailed as an ,additional member of 
the G. C.-M. instituted by par. 8, 8. O. No. 74, e,.s., from 


gy RR ing’s), 
iB of Major James 8. Brisbin, Second Cavalry, May 


12 was ordered to ® summer camp on the 
Loup river, in vicinity of Qoatefield, Neb. , ao aa te cover 
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the advance settlements in that vicinity. Company O, 
Second Cavalry, was to march from Omaha Barracks, on 
or about the 18th instant, via Grand Island. Major 
Brisbin, with Company C; Ninth Infantry (Munson’s), 
to proceed by rail to Grand Island, so as to reach that 
point at the same time as Company C, Second Cavalry. 

Nineteenth Infantry.—First Lieutenant Placidus Ord 
May 13 was detailed as a member of the G. C.-M. in- 
stituted by par. 6,8. O. No. 77, c. s. from department 
headquarters, vice Captain Thomas L. Brent, Third Cav- 
~~ relieved. 

he Ward-Burton Muskets.—All company comman- 
ders having “ Ward-Barton B. L. R. Muskets”’ in their 
possession, May 13, were authorized to turn thew in to 
the commanding officer Ordnance Depot, Omaha, and 
to make requisition on the chief ordnance officer of the 
department for the necessary arms to replace them. 

Highth Infantry.—Captain George M. Brayton May 
15 was detailed as a member of the G. C.-M. instituted 
by par. 6, 8. O. No. 77, c. s., from department headquar- 
ters, vice Captain Alfred L. Hough, Thirteenth Infantry, 
relieved. 

Northwestern Wyoming.—Captain William A. Jones, 
Corps of Engineers, May 15 was ordered to proceed as 
soon as practicable to northwestern Wyoming, and there 

@ reconnoissance of the country, within the Terri- 
tory, about the headwaters of tle Snake, Green, Big 
Horn, Grey Bull, Clark Fork, and Yellowstone rivers. 
He will organize and equip his party at Fort Bridger. 
Second Lieutenant 8S. K. Blunt, Thirteenth Infantry, 
will accompany him as assistant. Assistant Surgeon o 
L. Heizmann, U.S. Army, was directed to report to 
Captain Jones, for duty with the expedition, and to the 
commanding officer of the escort «s medical officer for 
the troops. The A. A. Q. M. and A. C. S. appointed by 
the commanding officer of the escort for his troops, will 
perform these duties for the expedition. Company I, 
Second Cavalry (Noyes’s), was detailed as escort—the 
company to proceed by rail on the 4th proximo, to join 
Captain Jones’s purty at Fort Bridger. 

DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 
Brigadier-General C. C. Augur: Headquarters, San Antonio, Texas. 

Major Chauncey McKeever, A. A.-G., U. S. Army, 
May 6 was announced as assistant adjutant-general of 
the department. 

The Generali Court-martial convened by par. 1, 8. O. 
No. 50, c. s., from department headquarters, was dis- 
solved May.1. 

Tenth ‘Lafantry.—The Detroit Post of May 16, notes 
the arrival at the residence of Paymaster Pratt, 95 Carr 
stree", in that city, of Brevet Brigadier-General Henry 
B. Clitz, colonel of this regiment. 

Fourth Cavalry.—Company E, Fourth Cavalry, May 
5 was transferred from Fort Clark to Fort Duncan. 

Leave of absence for thirty days, from April 29 was 
granted Second Lieutenant F. L. Shoemaker. 

First Lieutenaut Peter M. Boehm, Company F, Fort 
Griffin, has been promoted captain vice Webb, resigned, 
which carries him to Company E, at Fort Clark, Texas, 
and Second Lieutenant Frank L. Shoemaker, Company 
G, Fort Clark, first lieutenant vice Boehm, promoted, 
which carries him to Company F, at Fort Griftin, Texas, 

Fort Gibson.—A General Court-martial was ordered 
to convene at Fort Gibson, I. T., May 15. Detail for 
the court: Captains John J. Upham, Sixth Cavalry ; 
Andrew S. Bennett; First Lieutenants Henry Romeyn, 
Fifth Infantry ; Charles G. Gordon, Sixth Cavalry ; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Thos. M. Woodruff, Fifth Infantry. 
Second Lieutenant John B. Karr, Sixth Cavalry, judge- 
advocate. 

Twenty-fourth Infantry.—Par. 4,8.0. No. 76,0. 8., 
from department headquarters, ordering First Lieuten- 
ant Robert Neeley, to proceed _to Ringgold Barracks, 
Texas, was revoked May 7. ; 








MILITARY DIVISION OF THE SOUTH. 
Major-General I. McDowell: Headq'rs, Louisville, Ky. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH. 

Major-General I. McDowell: Headquarters, Louisville, Kentucky. 

First Artillery.—From Fort Pulaski, Ga., a corre- 
spondent writes: “ Progress,” in your issue of May 10, 
on the subject of rifle practice, propounds the conundrum, 
“« Where is the Reguiar Army?” That portion of it in 
garrison at this pest, viz., Companies B and C, First 
Artillery, may be found each day in the week excepting 
Saturday and Sunday, tetween 10 and 11 o'clock A. M., 
engaged in target practice, which is superintended by 
an officer specially detailed as instructor of musketry. 
This instruction has been going on since our arrival here 
last November and is no sudden spirt. If “ Progress” will 
bring some of his national guardsmen down here, we will 
give them some “ pointe.” 

KED-LEGGED INFANTRYMAN. 

. DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 

Colonel W. H. Emory: Headquarters, New Orleans, La. 

Nineteenth Infantry—The two companies of the 
Nineteenth Infantry, at Juckson Barracks, La., May 15 
were ordered to Shreveport, La. and re-establish the 
post there. 

The commanding officer of Jackson Barracks, La., 
May 9 was directed to send three companies of his com- 
mand by special train at 3 o’clock, P. M., to-day to Bras- 
hear, La., where they will report to Colonel C. H. Smith, 
Nineteenth Infantry, to reinforce the posse comitatus, at 
that point. These companies will take with them camp 
equipage, and rations to include the 20th instant. 

A. A. Surgeon John Groening, U. 8. Army, May 14 
‘was assigned to duty as medical officer to the command 
ordered to Shreveport, La, reporting to Captain W. J. 
Lyster, the commanding officer at Jackson Barracks, 
' A. A. Surgeon William Deal, U. 8S. Army, May 7 was 
=— to the parish of St. Martin, La., as medical 

cer. 

A.A. Surgeon Theodore Artand, U.S. Army, May 9 
‘was ordered to New Orleans, reporting to the medical 
director of the department for temporary daty. 


Major William H, Johnston, paymaster U.S. Army, 
Moy 10 was ordered. to proveed to Key West and For | 





Jefferson, Fla., for oo a of paying the troops there 
on the musters of April 30. 








MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 
Major-General W. 8S. Hancock: Hdqrtrs, New York. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 
Maj.-Gen. W.S. Hancock: Heada’rs. cor. Greene and Houston sts.,.N.¥ 

The following officers were registered at headquarters 
Department of the East, for the week ending May 20: 
Surgeon J. F. Head, U. S. Army; First Lieutenant 
Frank W. Hess, Third Artillery ; Captain J. P. Thomp- 
son, Twelfth Infantry; Assistant Surgeon J. H. Patzki, 
U. 8S. Army; Captain 8S. M. Mansfield, Corps of Engi- 
neers; Second Lieutenant W. E. Birkhimer, Third 
Artillery ; Captain J. A. Smith, Corps of Engineers ; 
Major J. P. Andrews, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant 
G. M. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers; Major S. P. Lee, 
U. S. Army; Second Lieutenant Owen Jay Sweet, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

Tno leave of absence for seven days granted Chaplain 
Osgood E. Herrick, in Orders No. 9, c. s., from the post 
of Fort Warren, Mass., waa extended twenty days, 
May 14. 

Fifth Artillery—Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick T. 
Dent May 16 was assigned to command Fort Trumbull, 
New London, Conn. 

Second Artillery—The leave of absence for seven 
days, taken on the 11th instant, by Colonel William F. 


Barry, commanding Fort Monroe, Va., May 16 was ex-| Pp 


tended three days. 

First Artillery.—A despatch from Washington reports 
that a soldier is to be tried by civil court at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., for the murder of his sergeant, both being mem- 
bers of Battery L, First Artillery, and the War Depart- 
ment has ordered two officers, a surgeon, and an assist- 
ant surgeon, and several privates from Fort Barrancas, 
Fla., to report to the United States District Attorney 
for that district as witnesses in the case. The murder 
occurred two years ago. 

Third Artilery—A G. C.-M. was appointed to 
meet at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. H., May 15. Assistant 
Surgeon Henry R. Tilton, U. 8S. Army, and the follow- 
ing officers of the Third Artillery were detailed for the 
court: Major Horatio G. Gibson; Captain Abram C. 
Wildrick; First Lieutenants Ramsay D. Potts, John 
B. Eaton, Henry C. Danes ; Second Lieutenant Charles 
A. H. McCauley. First Lieutenant James Chester, 
judge-advocate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE LAKES. 
Brigadier-General P, St. G. Cooke: Headquarters, Detroit, Mich. 

First Infantry.—Second Lieutenant R. G. Armstrong, 
First Infantry, May 17 was directed to report in person 
to the commanding officer Fort Niagara, N. Y., for tem- 
porary duty as a member of a garrison court-martial ; 
upon completion of which duty, he will return to his 
proper station. 

First Lieutenant Wm. E. Dougherty May 13 was re- 
lieved from temporary duty at Fort Porter, N. Y., and 
ordered to join his proper station. 

Second Lieutenant J. Sumner Rogers May 16 was de- 
tailed as a member of the G. C.-M. instituted in par. 2, 
8. O. No. 55, c. s., from department headquarters. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 
Major-Gen. J. M. Schofield: Ldqrs San Francisco, Cal. 

The following officers reported at these headquarters 
during the week ending May 13: Major W. B. Royall; 
Captain A. B. Taylor; Lieutenants C. H. Rockwell, 
A. E. Woodson, Fifth Cavalry; Captain John L. Viven, 
Twelfth Infantry ; Lieutenant H. R. Anderson, Fourth 
Artillery ; Captain H. W. Janes, Q.M.D.; A. A. Sur- 
geons G. A. Benjamin, H. E. Jones, U. 8. Army; Lieu- 
tenant Louis V. Caziarc, Second Artillery. 

DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Asher R. Eddy, D.Q. M -G., May 
10 was ordered to relieve Captain Gilbert C. Smith, A. 
Q. M., of his duties, and of the property and funds for 
which be is responsible, on or before the 31st instant. 
Captain Smith on being relieved will proceed to comply 
with 8. O. No. 66, W. D., A.-G. O., March 28, 1873. 

Twelfth Infantry.—The leave of absence for thirty days 
granted to Colonel Orlando B. Willcox, by S. O. No. 66, 
headquarters Military Division of the Pacific, April 18, 
1873, May 10 was extended thirty days. 

Captain John L. Viven, Twelfth Infantry (promoted 
from first lieutenant), was April 29 relieved from his 

resent duties, to enable him to comply with par. 4, 
. O. No. 72, c. s., Adjutant-General’s office. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE COLUMBIA. 
Colonel Jeff. C. Davis ; Headquarters, Portiand, Oregon, 

Brevet Major-General Jeff. C. Davis, U. S. Army, col- 
onel Twenty-third Infantry, assumed command of the 
Department of the Columbia April 29. 

Assistant Surgeon Henry J. Phillips, having reported 
from sick leave, upon the recommendation of the medi- 
cal director, May 2 was ordered via Yreka to Tule Lake, 
Cal., reporting for duty to the commanding officer of the 
Modoc expedition. 

Major William A. Rucker, paymaster, May 2 was di- 
rected to pay the troops, to include the muster of April 
30, 1873, at Vanconver Arsenal and Forts Vancouver, 
Stevens, and Cape Disappointment, in the order named. 
Leave of absence for thirty days, with permission to leave 
the limits of the department, and apply to Division 
Headquarters for an extension ot thirty days, and to 
the Adjutant-General for a further extension of four 
months, is granted Major and Paymaster David Tag- 
gart, chief paymaster, to take effect upon completion of 








La.|the payment by him of the troops at Forts Boise and 


Hali, to include the April muster, ordered by par. 2, S. 
O. No. 73, ¢. s., from division headquarters. 

Eighth Infantry.—The roads in that section of coun- 
try having been reported as impassable for wheeled ve- 
hicles, authority is granted Major Thomas 8. Dunn to de- 
lay compliance with par. 1 O. No, 41, c. s., until the 
roads leading from p Warner, Oregon, are open to 
travel, A, A, Surgeon John B, White, being sick and 





unfit for duty, April 24 was directed, at the request of 
the medical director, to report to the attending surgeon 
in Portland, Oregon, for treatment. 

Barracks, Quarters, and Incidental Hapenses.—In ao- 
cordance with instructions from the Quartermaster- 
General, all officers in the department having funds on 
hand pertaining to the appropriationsfor “ Barracks and 
Quarters” and “Incidental expenses,” will, after de- 
ducting any outstanding indebtedness, immediately 
transfer the balance of such funds to the chief quarter- 
master of the department. 

Notification of Indian Movements.—That timely in- 
formation may be received at department headquarters 
of any unusual movements or hostile demonstrations 
upon the part of Indians, until further orders the com- 
manding officers of Forts Colville, Lapwai, und Klamath, 
and Camps Harney and Warner, have been directed to for- 
ward reports weekly, oftener should circumstances render 
it necessary, to the Assistant Adjutant-General, of any 
changes in the attitude towards the government of In- 
dians in their vicinity. These reports should be full 
and authentic. Duplicates of the reports from Klamath, 
Harney, and Warner will be sent to the commanding 
officer District of the Lakes. Receipt of these instruc- 
tions will be promptly acknowledged. 

Fourth Artillery—Another heroic young officer has 
fallen. On the 1ith of May came the news that Lieu- 
tenant G. M. Harris, of the Fourth Artillery, badly 
wounded in the Modoe fight of the 26th of April, had 
assed away. If anything could lighten the grief into 
which the death of his brother officers, Thomas, Howe, 
and Cranston had thrown us, it was the hope that he at 
least, with his immense physical and vital force and de- 
termined will, might be able to bear up against the 
severity of his wounds, and be spared to the service 
which he so loved and honored. But he has gone; 
the faithful and revered officer, whom his men looked 
upon rather as a brother than a company commander ; 
the warm-hearted, generous-souled friend, in whom gen- 
tleness and strength, mildness and an assurance of vast 
latent power were so singularly blended ; the cherished 
and affectionate son, to whom his heart-broken mother 
hastened just in time to receive his last sigh. He has 
gone to join tke army of the good and the glorious who 
have died in all time; where the din of battle is heard 
not, but where is the sweet calm which ,succeads the 
clangor of stormy life, and where those who have wrought 
grandly, and gloriously died, are nobly placed; for 

“Their good swords rust, 
And their steeds are dust, 
But their souls are with the saints we trust.” 
Y. 


Seventh Infantry.—A too hasty following of a news- 
paper despatch led to the announcement in the last 
JOURNAL of the death of Major and Brevet Colonel John 
G. Chandler, of the Quartermaster’s Department. Those 
who recali a recent announcement in the JOURNAL 
would recognize the fact that Brevet Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Robert Chandler, captain Seventh U. 8S. Infantry, 
was the officer reierred to. 

We regret to have to record the death of this brave 
and gallant officer under circumstances of a very mel- 
ancholy character. Colonel Chandler was stricken down 
with fever some 15 months since at St. Paul, Minnes o- 
ta, when attached to the staff of Major-General Han- 
cock, the disease terminating in softening of the brain. 
The, patient becoming a confirmed lunatic, was removed 
to the Government asylum at Washington, D. C., where 
death came to his relief on Saturday, May 10, at the 
early age of 49 years. Colonel Chandler commenced his 
military career as chief of staff to Brigadier-General 
Rufus King, whose brigade was known as the “ Iron 
Brigade.”’ On General King accepting the appointment 
as United States Minister to Rome, his assistant adju- 
tant-general remained with each subsequent commander 
till he was attached to the staff oi General Hancock, 
with whom he proceeded to New Orleans, performing 
arduous duties, which were highly appreciated by his 
commander, who continued him in similar duties at 
Washington and then at St. Paul. Here disease check- 
ed his mortai career. Colonel Chandler was gazetted as 
captain in the Regular Army on July 28, 1866. He re- 
ceived the brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel on 
March 13, 1865. His first appointment was to the Thir- 
teenth Infantry, and subsequently transferred‘ to the 
Seventh Infantry in 1870. He was the son of the late 
Judge Chandler, of Batavia, and brother of Commander 
Ralph Chandler, of the United States Navy. Brave, 
gallant and courteous to all, he enjoyed the the greatest 
popularity in the Army. No more noble fellow ever 
filled a soldier’s uniform, and a meritorious and prom- 
ising officer is lost to the military service. He leaves a 
fond and devoted wife to deplore her irreparable - 

i 


Twenty-first Infantry.—“ Yesterday,” writes a cor- 
respondent from Buffalo, N. Y., May 18, 1873, “the 
happy and peaceful community of this industrious town 
bore witness to an incident unhappily suggestive of the 
days of the long and wicked war that spread desolation 
over our land—the burial of First Lieutenant William 
L. Sherwood, of the Twenty-first Infantry, who was - 
basely murdered by the Modoc Indians in Oregon. The 
funeral ceremony began at the residence of the father 
of the deceased on Margard street, and was most im- 
pressive and formal till it ended at the grave in Forest 
Lawn cemetery. The high eulogy bestowed upon the 
deceased was oneSthat he has never failed to merit from all 
those who have kaown him from childhood. In life high- 
minded and honorable, he ,died as a noble man, bravely, 
and in the execution of his duty. The officers of the 
First regiment stationed at Fort Porter, kindly assisted 
at the ceremony, and furnished an escort of fifty men 
under Lieutenant W. E. Dougherty. The casket bore 
the brave jellow’s sword and cap, and was laden with 
exquisite floral contributions. A hundred and forty 
carriages joined in the cortege, which moved down 
Delaware avenue to the cemetery, headed by a brass 
band and drum corps, to the dead march. The escort 
moved with the precision that always distinguishes the 
profesgional soldiers from the irregulara and simajepre, 
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and was handled with the exquisite composure and un- 
pretentiousness that usually characterize the tight man 
in the right place. The firing of three volleys was by 
the unanimous consent of the many officers and ex- 
officers present, the best they had ever heard, and indi- 
cated the very perfection of control by word of com- 
mand, We noticed something recently introduced by 
the new regulations, not heretofore observed in funeral 
ceremonies, viz., the soundings of taps at the foot of 
the grave, after the firing. This part of the form was 
very impressive and eminently appropriate, but it sym- 
bolized the extinguishment of a light that leaves not 
only a family but a community in gloom. To-day the 
body of Lieutenant Howe reached this city from the 
Modoe regions, where the unfortunate gent'eman was 
killed in the battle after Lieutenant Sherwood’s murder. 
The ceremony will be private, at the request of Mrs. 
Howeand General Barry. NIAGARA.” 
Camp at South Endof Tule Lake, Cal.—At a meeting 
of the officers of the Army on duty im this camp, called 
Friday, May 2, 1873, for the purpose of expressing their 
sense of the loss to the service of the officers who fell in 
the engagement with the Modoc Indians on Saturday, 
the 26th of April, 1873, and of which Major John Green, 
First Cavalry, was chairman, and Lieutenant Peter 
Leary, Jr., Fourth Artillery, was secretary, a committee 
was appointed by the chairman, consisting of the follow- 
ing-named officers, to prepare resolutions suitable to the 
occasion: Captain John Mendenhall, Fourth Artillery; 
Assistant Surgeon Henry McElderry, U. S. Army ; Cap- 
tain Charles H. Hoyt, acting quartermaster U.S. Army; 
Captain Joel G. Trimble, First Cavalry; First Lieuten- 
ant Edward Field, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant 
Erskine M. Camp, Twelfth Infantry; First Lieutenant 
Charles C. Cresson, First Cavalry; Second Lieutenant 


George R. Bacon, First Cavalry. The committee re- M 


ported the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, Death has taken from us our late beloved comrades and 
friends, Captain Evan Thomas, Fourth Artillery, Lieutenant 
Thomas F, Wright, Twelfth Infantry, Lieutenant Albion Howe, 
and Lieutenant Arthur Cranston, Fourth Artillery, whiile in the 
execution of their duty conducting a reconnoissance against the 
Modoc Indians on the 26th of April, 1873. 

Resolved, Tnat we recognize in the courage that never failed, and 
the devotion to duty that,taltered not for one moment, when face 
to face with death, one of the noblest instances upon record of 
heroism unsustained by the enthusiasm which conflict with a gal- 
lant foe in fair fight excites in brave meu. Under the deadly fire of 
an unseen foe atid every disadvantage of grouad, when two gallant 
attempts to charge had only resulted in the death of the officers 
who made them, and the circle of fire was closing around them, 
they calmly accepted their fate and died martyrs to duty. The 
last words of Captain Thomas—“ [ will not retreat a step further ; 
this is as good a place to die in as any "—will be remembered as one 
of tuose utterances which thrill the heart with generous emotion. 
They gg indeed faithful unto death, and their deeds shall be our 
example. 

Rrsolved, That we who have known and loved them for their 
gentle and manly character, desire to express to their families and 
1riends our heartfelt sympathy and condo ence in this dread ca- 
lamity. And we hurib'y pray that He who alone has power may 
minister unto the wounded spirit, and that when the kindly band 
of time shall have soothed the bitterness of anguish, they may be 
eaabled to feel grief for their loved ones, softened by the remem- 
brance of their heroic end. 

Resolved, Toat in the gallantry of those enlisted men who fell 
dead and wounded in the hopeless effort to support their officers in 
this fight, we find a fitting exponent of the traditional courage of 
the Regular Army. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be published in the 
ARMY AND Navy JournAL, the New York Herald, the Washington 
Chronicle, the San Francisco Bulletin and Alia California, and the 
Norwalk (Ohio) Reflector. 

JoHN GREEN, Major First Cavalry, Chairman. 
Petrer Leary, Jr., Firat Lieut. Fourth Artillery, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 

Lveutenant-Colonel George Crook: Headquarters, Prescott, A. T. 

The Apache Campaign.—The following General Orders 
from division headquarters has been issued in recogni- 
tion of the services of General Crook and his troops in 
the recent Indian campaigns: 

HEADQq’RS Mintrary DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 28, 1873. ; 
General Orders No. 7. 

To Brevet Major-General George Crook, commanding 
the Department of Arizona, and to his gallant troops for 
the extraordinary service they have rendered in the late 
campaign against the Apache Indians, the division com- 
mander extends his thanks and his congratulations upon 
their brilliant successes. They have merited the grati- 
tude of the nation. There is now occasion for hope that 


‘the well deserved chastisement inflicted upon the 


Apaches, and the judicious measures adopted by the de- 
partment commander for the government of those who 
have submitted, may give peace to the people of 
Arizona, 
By order of Major-General Schofield. 
J. C. KELTON, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Major J. H. Nelson, paymaster, was ordered to pro- 
ceed May 2, or as soon thereafter as practicable, to Camp 
McDowell, A. T., on business connected with his depart- 
ment, upon the completion of which he will proceed, 
without delay, to pay the troops stationed at Camps 
Date Creek, Hualpai, Beale’s Springs, Mojave, and 
Verde, and Fort Whipple, A. T., to include April 30, 
1873. 

First, Cavalry.—Companies A and I May 2 were or- 
dered to proceed quickly to Fort Mojave, there turn over 
horses, and horse equipments, and take the river steamer 
to the mouth of the Colorado river. Company D to pro- 
ceed quickly to Fort Yuma, Cal., there turn over horses, 
and equipments, and take the river steamer to the mouth 
of the Colorado river, where the Newbern had been di- 
rected to wait until May 20-25, to furnish transporta- 
tion to these three companies to San Francisco. Com- 
panies Lfand M were ordered quickly, and unencum- 
bered with property, through New Mexico to Pueblo, 
thence by rail, via Denver, to Sacramento, Cal. 


Fifth Cavalry.—Major G. A, Gordon May 5 was or- 
dered to Benicia Barracks, for duty, and to take charge 
of the next detachment of recruits for the Department 
of Arizona. 

Twenty-third Infantry.—To enable him to comply 
with instructions from headquarters of his regiment, 
temporarily assigning him to duty with Company A, 
Twenty-third Infantry, while awaiting notification of 
his promotion as first lieutenant, Second Lieutenant F, 


L. Dodge, Twenty-third Infantry, was April 30 ordered 
to proceed at once to Camp Verde, A. T., and report to 
the commanding officer of that post for duty. 








THE MODOCS. 


A PARTY of professional Indian fighters in Colorado 
have sent the following letter to General Sherman: 


DENVER, May 9, 1873. 
General W. T. Sherman, 

Sir: We, the undersigned, knowing of the late Indian 
depredations on the Western frontier, and the probabili- 
ties of a general outbreak among the prairie tribes, 
offer our services as citizen scouts. Subjoined are a few 
names of men who are well acquainted with the coun- 
try and Indian fighting generally; but if you see fit to 
authorize our organization, we will place sixty men, 
more or less, under arms, and guarantee to finish up 
any tribe against whom we may be sent in a short time, 
provided the Government furnish each man horses, 
arms, and rations. Yours truly. 


The gentlemen who want to secure the extermination 
contract sign their names to the above letter. They are 
eighteen in number, and they give “first-rate refer- 
ences” astoability. A still moreunique contribution to 
the general discussion is the following letter from a pure 
Indian, addressed to the editor of the Missouri Repudli- 
can : 

Sr. Louis, May 10, 1873. 

EDITOR REPUBLICAN: I am an Indian of pure line- 
age, desconded from a warrior of a tribe now nearly ex- 
tinct. You may therefore know and appreciate the 
avidity with which I have read every item of the pend- 
ing struggle between Captain Jack, with his handfui of 
odoc braves on the one hand, and prominent generals 
with powerful forces on the other. 

I donot say that the chief was right in what he did, 
but merely present the other side of the question. The 
Modoes are on a land which has been theirs from time 
immemorial, and they have no wish nor desire to leave 
it. That land is their true reservation. 

Now glance at the Indian’s religious belief. Like the 
Jews of old, with whom they have many points of com- 
mon, both of religious and other beliefs, they hold to the 
doctrines of polygamy and retaliation—‘ An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” If these are nowexploded, 
then the ancient system has fallen, with the exception 
of the oneand only Deity creed, and this, too, believes 
the Modoc. As with so-called iznorant races, he does 
not believe these things, he is convinced of them. Con- 
viction built the pyramids, and belief builds only a 
wooden church. You observe the distinction. 

I merely now mention the massacre of innocent Mo- 
docs by Captain Wright, which all admit. Not a thief 
among them, or if there was he knew it not. If he 
knew it, then he shot them in retaliation for theft. 

Captain Jack, in doing what he did, obeyed, first, a 
principle of his religion, and second, the example of 
United States Army officers. If you exterminate him 
for the first, then why not exterminate Mormons who 
obey the polygamic rule found in the same place with 
the law of retaliation, or any nation whose belief is at 
variance with yours. If you kill him for the second, 
then so serve Captain Wright, who is equally guilty. 
The only difference is in persons. 

But the white man’s law is no respector of {persons, 
says the book. 

So itis hard to perceive why General Sherman has 
any right to kill Captain Jack, that ,is, to an, Indian 
mind, for he is not the law, nor has he more right to kill 
the Modocs than either Captain Wright or Captain 
Jack, and if he does doit, must be held in the same class 
before the God both of the white and Indian. {&o 
says GO-YA-DA-KA-NA-HA, 

Or the sitting beaver of the techem of the Onondagas, 
third of the Iroquois. 








A private letter from San Francisco says: “Mrs, 
Canby, the late General’s widow, is greatly depressed 
and prostrated on account of the manner of his terrible 
death; she needs the attention of a nurse day and 
night ; has eaten nothing but beef tea, and that by al- 
most compulsion, since the news of his massacre was re- 
ceived. In her situation it was not deemed advisable to 
permit her to see the remains on account of the muti- 
lated condition of the face, which was scarcely recog- 
nizable, having a bullet wound under one eye, another 
on the ieft temple, with several gashes on the forehead, 
besides which the under jaw was broken. It was at 
first decided that no one should see him. But a rumor 
got about the city that the Indians had scalped him, and 
that that was the reason the coffin was closed. Hence it 
was thought best to permit the remains to he seer. 
There was a very quiet burial service at the house, and 
the body was then taken to Armory Hall, where it lay 
in state nearly one day. The Episcopal Bjshop here has 
made a great commotion by his behavior on this occasion, 
Mrs, Canby, who is a Methodist, asked that the service 
should be a united one, by the Method.st, Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, and Episcopal ministers; but Bishop Morris 
refused to have anything to do with it, saying General 
Cenby was not an Episcopalian, and that he did not con- 
sider the other ministers clergymen, and would not act 
with them—which they considered an insult, as they 
went so far as to propose that they would confine them- 
selves to the ritual of the Episcopal church if he would 
join them. But he refused to confer with them on the 





subject, saying they were not ministers of the gospel. 
He was then asked to offer an extempore prayer, which 
he also refused, unless the others were sent away; which 
was, of course, iinpracticable—a manifestation of bigotry 
for which every one condemns him.”’ 








THE remains of Captain Evan Thomas arrived at 
Washington on Saturday last, and his funeral took 
place on the afternoon of Sunday, May 18, from the 
residence of his father, General Lorenzo Thomas, No. 
910 Nineteenth street northwest. The remains were en- 





closed in the same metallic casket in which they were 
placed on their arrival at Yreka from the battle-field, 


—_ 
— 


and upon the top was the “apron” laid there by the 
Masonic fraternity of that place. On their arrival 
the fathor of the deceased had the casket opened, when 
it was found that the body was beyond recogni- 
tion. It was attired in an artillery officer’s fatigue uni- 
form, and had nct been sealped. In fact, all the circum 
stances evince that his body escaped the notice of the 
savages, as when found he was lying with arms out- 
stretched, his revolver clenched in his right hand, and 
on the taird finger of his left hand was his Masonic 
ring. The funeral services, which were largely attend- 
ed, were conducted by Rev. J. Vaughn Lewis, of St. 
John’s Church. Secretaries Belknap and Robeson, Gen- 
eral Sherman, Admiral Poor, Generals Meigs and 
Townsend, Colonel Audenried, and many other officers 
of the Army and Navy, were present. 








THE Sacramento Union of May 10th notes the ar- 
rival in that city of the bodies of Captain Thomas, 
Lieutenants Wright and Howe, and Assistant Surgeon 
McMillin, who lost their lives in the Modoc country— 
the latter dying from heart disease, however. Lieuten- 
ant 8. W. Taylor came through as escort to the remains, 
The body of Lieutenant Wright was interred in the 
Sacramento city cemetery, and the funeral took place 
from the Congregational church, Sunday afternoon. 


THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movement 
ot officers or vessels. 
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NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICS. 
ORDERED. 


May 16.—Master John A. Norris, to the receiving ship Vermont, 
at New York. . 

Assistant Surgeons Henry C. Eckstein and F. K. Hartzell, to 
duty at Washington, D. C., connected with the examination of re- 
cruits for the Marine Corps. y 

May 17.—Commander Richard W. Meade, es inspector of, ord- 
nance at the Navy-yard, New York, on the 30th June next. 


DETACHED. 


May 14.—Commodore Wm. E. Le*Roy, a8 senior officer of the 
Board of Inspection, and ordered as president of the Examining and 
Retiring Boards on the 16th June next. : 
Chief Engineer Wm. G. Buebler, from special duty, and placed 
on waiting orders. ‘ 
Second Assistant Engineer Hershal Main, from the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, and ordered to the Michigan. 4 
May 15.—Captain S. P. Carter, as commatdant of midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy on the 5th June next, and ordered to hold 
himself in readiness tor sea service. s A 
Commander K. R. Breese, from duty as inspector of ordnance in 
the Bureau of Ordnance on the 4th June, and ordered as command- 
ant of midshipmen at the Naval Academy on the 5th June next. 
May 16.—Puassed As-i-tant sae . R. Tryon, from the Asi- 
atic Station, acd placed on waiting orders. 
Boatswain Ansel Keen, from the Saranac, and placed on waiting 
orders. 
May t7.—Lieutenant-Commander 8S. H. Baker, from the Navy- 
yard, Philadelphia, and granted two months’ leave. 
Lieutenant-Commander Charles B. Craven, from the receiving 
ship Independeace, Navy-yurd, Mare Isiand, and placed on waiting 
ders, 
“Mar 19.—Commander Weld N. A'len, from ordnance duty at the 
Navy-yaid, New York, on the 31st inst., und ordered as inspector of 
the First Ligut-house District on the 30th June next. : 
Second Assistant eee Richard Inch, trom the Richmond, 
d placed ov waiting orders. 
"Destowala Thomas Bennett, from the Naval Academy, and placed . 
on waiting orders. 
May 20 Lieutenant Murray S. Day. from the Coast Survey 
steamer Hassler, and granted # furlough for one year, with permise 
sion to apply tor an extension. Daurivg this furlouzh Lieutenant 
Day is authorized to visit Japan, with a view ot accepting tempo- 
rary employment connccted with a hydrographic survey. 
REVOKED. 
May 14.—The orders of First Assistant Engineer J, H. Harmony, 


Benicia. 
Otay 29.—The orders of Chaplain J. R. Matthews, to the Naval 


Academy. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE GRANTED. 


May 16.—To Passed Assistant —— John F. Tarbell for 
thi ith permission to visit Kurope. 
ag ny ay ee Stockton until the 1st October next, with 


to visit Europe. 
Perhe | care of queenes ot Medical Director Henry 0. Mayo has 
been extended until the Ist June, 1874, 


PLACED ON RETIRED LIST. 
May 16.—Sailmaker George Thomas, . 





LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States which have been reported to the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Navy and chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery for the week ending May 17, 1873: 
Wm. Norley, ordinary seaman (extra) May 7, U. 8. steamer 
i d. 
eo Woodland, boatswain, May 11, Naval Hospital, Norfolk. 
Tnomas Cacroll, boatewaia’s mate, April 11, U. 8. steamer 
Guard. 
‘bane Pearroy, ordinary seaman, April 11, U. 8 steamer Con- 


gress. 








VARIOUS NAVAL ITEMS. 


CoMMANDER CHANDLER has succeeded _in"replacing 
the cable between Key West and Havana, 

Tur Benicia, having completed necessary repairs and 
taken in supply of provisions, left the Navy-yard, Mare 
Island, May 5, destined for Panama via the Mexican 
coast. 

Tus Frolic left New York, May 16, for St. John’s, N. 
B., and will return with the survivors of Captain Hall’s 
expedition. 

Tue Plymouth arrived at Cape Coast Castle April 1 
from Cape Palmas and Elmina. In a day or two she ex- 
pected to sail for Fernando Po. Officers and crew in 
good health. 

TuE California was inspected by Rear-Admiral Pen- 
nock at Honolulu April 7, and reported in highly satis- 
factory condition—commendable to the commanding and 
other officers of the ship. 

THe Washington marine band on the 17th of May in- 
augurated in the President’s grounds the semi-weekly 
summer concerts, which are to alternate between there 
and East Capitol Pank. 





Tue Powhatan left ‘West May 17 for Boston, 
nariog in tow the Terror. he Will loove the Terror at 
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the mouth of the Delaware, so she can reach Philadel- 
phia alone, and then proceed as above stated. 

Apvices from Panama of the 9th of May report the 
U. 8. sloop Portsmouth arrived at Valparaiso on the 3d, 
twenty-eight hours from Talcahuano. She was to leave 
on April 14th for Honolulu direct. Passed Assistant 

W. H. Jones reported on board for duty, March 
28. She should be at Honolulu about June 1. 

Commopore CO. R. P. Rogers, chief of the Bareau of 
Yards and Docks, and Civil Engineer W. P. 8. Sanger, 
of the Navy Department, have gone to San Francisco 
for the purpose of inspecting the construction of the 
permanent dry dock at the Mare Island Navy-yard. 
They will be absent about a month. 

THE annual examination of cadets at the Naval Acad- 
emy commenced at Annapolis May 19, and will end on 
the 10th of June, when the diplomas to the graduating 
class will be distrituted, and the exercises close until 
October 1. On June 5 theexamination of all candidates 
who have been nominated to cadetship will be com- 
menced, and continue till June 15. 

Tur U. 8. Coast {Survey steamer Bache, Captain 
Howell commanding, lately engaged in the survey of 
the Tortugas group of islands, sailed from Key West, 
Fla., May 13, and arrived at New York May 20. This 
work has been performed in open boats, giving them a 
nut-brown color, which indicates tle character of the 
waters where they have made surveys, and ulso speaks 
for the constancy of their work. 

Bips were opened at the Treasury Department May 
19 for the construction of one, two, or three revenue 
vessels. The bidders were: The Atlantic Works, of 
Boston; Portland Machine Works, of Portland, Me.; 
Chester Iron Works, of Chester, Pa.; E. J. Fardy, of 
Baltimore; Malster & Donnell, of Baltimore; William 
L. Lance, of Norfolk; and William Wright & Co., of 

New York. The award will be made in a few days. 

THE remains of the late Assistant Surgeon Willes, 
which were brought from Port-au-Prince to Key West 
by the Wyoming and transferred to the Powhatan for 
the purpose of being sent north, were again buried at 
Key West, on the 29th ultimo. Dr. Willes died of yel- 
low fever and the season had so far advanced that it 
was deemed imprudent to bring the body to a northern 
port at this time, 

THE Navy Department is having fitted up a tugboat 
which is to be used by Professor Buird in his examina- 
tion of the fisheries along the Atlantic coast. The 
Professor will begin his investigation at Mount Desert, 
Me., and examive the feeding ground of the fishes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the diminution 
of fish along the Atlantic coast—whether it arises from 
the want of more food or the inequality of that which 
exists. 

A pEspatca from San Francisco, May 16, 1853, re- 

rts the trial of Bogert by court-martial at Mare Island 
fos ended. The prisoner made a cluan breast of the 
transactions, On the receiving ship Vermont, he said, 
all he did was by direetion of Paymaster Clarke. He 
confessed his desertion, and appealed to the judges that 
for all his offences he has suffered enough already. He 
has been indicted six times, imprisoned, and had a judg- 
ment for $20,000 over his head four years. Decision was 
reserved, 

THE circumstances of the grounding of the Wachusett 
on the evening of April 1 seems to have been as follows: 
About eight o'clock, when near the mouth of the Boghas 
Channel (entering the port of Alexandria, Exypt), she 
struck on the reef, parallel with which she had been 
running at slow speed. Her distance from the reef was 
supposed to be about a mile, and the leadsman was re- 
porting thirteen fathoms of water. Suddenly she shoaled 
to seven fathoms, when the helm was ordered and put 
immediately “ hard-a-port,” but too late, as she went on 
the reef. Her damages were repaired at the govern- 
ment dock. She lost about fifty feet of her false keel, 
sixty or seventy feet of her shoe, and some sheets of 
copper. She remained on the reef about two hours. 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOSEPH F. GREEN returned to Key 
West May 5, in the Worcester, froma visit to Barbadves, 
St. Pierre, Porto Cabello, Santiagode Cuba, and Kingston. 
He states that at the several ports visited the most 
friendly relations appeared to exist between our consular 
representatives and the local governments, and, with but 
one exception (that of Santiago de Cuba), the rights of 
our citizens and our commerce have been fully regarded. 
The exception referred to was the arrest and temporary 
detention at Santiago de Cuba of three deserters from 
the ship Union, of Philadelphia, whose release was se- 
cured by Captain Pattison, of the Richmond. Brigadier- 
General Morales, Governor of the district of Sautiago de 
Cuba, visited the Worcester. 

A Key West, FuLA., correspondent, under dats of 
May 12, 1873, writes that the Aichmond sailed on Satur- 
day, the 10th, for Rio Janeiro, on her way to the North 
Pacific. The Canandaigua sailed the same dey for New 
Orleans to convey our minister to Mexico. The Pow- 
hatan will probably tow the Terror to the capes of the 

- Delaware in three or four days. Rear-Admiral G, H. 
Scott will relieve Rear-Admiral J. F. Green to-morrow, 

_ the 13th. Vessels present.in Key West to-day: Worces- 

_ ter, Powhatan, Shawmut, Terror, Saugus, and Pawnee. 
Lieutenant-Commander George E. Wingate, of the Rich- 
mond, was surveyed by a medical board, and Lieutenant 
North by last steamer. Lieutenant F. M. Gove has been 
transferred froin the Richmond to the Powhatan; Lieu- 
tenant R. C. Derby from the Powhatan to the Ichmond; 
Master N. J. K. Patch, ordered for duty in this squad- 
ron, has been ordered to the Richmond. 

Tak U.S. flagship Pensacola, with Rear-Admiral 

* Steedman, was at Panama May 8. During the fresh out- 

break of the revolution in Colombia the toreigners were 
~ protected at the American Consulate by fifty men fcom 
the U. S. steamers Pensacola and Tuscarora, and 150 men 


from the same-rhips guard che property of the Panama 
Railroad, which has not yet been molested, Another des- 
. patch says that Admiral Stoedman, on receiving a rep- 


resentation from the agent of the Pacific Mail and Pan- 

am& Railroad Company and the foreign merchants of 

Panama, sent on shore 100 men to be stationed at the 

railroad station, and later another 100 men for the city. 

The citizens now feel secure under the protection of the 

United States troops. The Admiral, as well as the offi- 

cers in charge of the guards stationed on shore, have 

acted in the noblest manner. 

Tue King and Queen of Greece, on the invitation of 
Rear-Admiral Alden, with a number of court officials 
visited the fiagship Wabash, in the Pir us harbor, on 

the 13th of April; on which occasion their Majesties 
were received with the honors and courtesies due to 
their distinguished position. They lunched on board 
the vessel, and gave three hours of their time to the ac- 
ceptance of the hospitalities and attentions extended to 
them, and with which they seemed to be well pleased. 
Two days afterward, the 15th, the Admiral and his staff, 
accompanied by U. 8S. Minister Francis and Mrs. Francis, 
dined with their Majesties at the palace and spent a 
most agreeable evening with them. Their Majesties 
made a second visit to the Wabash on the 18th of April, 
and also visited the Wachusett, which had. just arrived 
from Alexandria. They remained over an hour on each 
vessel, and it is seldom such attentions are extended 
to our vessels of war by their Majesties as on these oc- 
casions. The interchange of courtesies were mutually 
gratifying. The Wabash and Wachusett left the harbor 
of Pirzeus on the morning of the 19th of April—the for- 
mer for Smyrna and the latter for Malta and Barcelona. 
The Wabash, with the Brooklyn, is to be at Nice by the 
1st of June. 

TRULY a person who has once been in the United 
States Navy never ceases to cherish it, nor-his desire 
to be “ posted” on the changes that take place in it, ever 
lost, if We are to judge from the following application 
which has been received by the Secretary of the Navy 
for the latest Navy Register, from one of the survivors of 


the war of 1812: ‘ 
OsweEco, May 12, 1873. 
To the Honorable Secretary of the United States Navy. 

Sir: you will confer a favor by forwarding to me the 
latest U. S. Navy Register. I was clerk tw Captain 
James Lawrence on board the U. 8. ship Wasp, brig 
Argus and U. 8. sloop-of-war Hornet. On arrival of the 
squadron at Boston, under command of Commodore John 
Rodgers, consisting of the frigate President, frigate Con- 
gress, sloop Hornet and brig Argus, I left the service 
and went to Washington. I received a midshipman’s 
warrant, dated June 18, 1812, and was ordered to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor. I remained on said station until peace was 
proclaimd@l. I fired a salute in block-house, Fort Tomp- 
kins, for the victory of Commodore Perry, on Lake 
Erie. Admiral W. B. Shubrick was a lieutenant on the 
Hornet when I was captain’sclerk. I was at Washing- 
ton when the corner stone of the Capitol was laid, and saw 
General Washington when he reviewed the troops in 
Baltimore, in the summer of 1799. He died December 
14, 1799. 

Iremain very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JacoB M. Jacoss. 

WN. B. I was born in the city of Baltimore, Md., Decem- 
ber 4, 1777. 

REFERENCE has been made to the fact of Captain 
Thomas Pattison having, on a recent visit in the Rich- 
mond, under his command, to Santiago de Cuba, se- 
cured the release of three American seamen who were 
being tried by the Cuban authorities for their lives. The 
facts in the case appear to be as follows: On the morn- 
ing of the 17th of March, about two o'clock, three sail- 
ors belonging to the American bark Union, of Phila- 
delphia, then lying in the port of Santiago de Cuba, de- 
serted in the ship’s boat, proceeded out the harbor and 
down the coast some forty miles to the westward, where 
they were picked up by the Spanish supply steamer 
Cantabro the following day, and brought back to Santi- 
ago de Cuba. The Consul, A. M. Young, Esq., im- 
mediately after the desertion of the men, received notice 
of the fact from the master of the bark, and communi- 
cated the same to the captain of the port, and learned 
on the 24th that they were being tried by a military 
tribunal. Such proceedings were earnestly protested 
against by the Consul, who was denied the right of be- 
ing present at the trial. He finally demanded the 
seumen as deserters, and this seems to have been the 
state of the case on the arrival of the Richmond at San- 
tiago de Cuba, April 7. The following day Captain 
Pattison, accompinied by the Consul and Vice- 
Consul, called officially on the Governor of the 
department, and, after an exchange of the cus- 
tomary courtesies, stated the facts regarding these 
men as they had betn made kvown to him, and 
expressed the hope that they would be delivered up 
either to him or to the United States Consul as deserters 
—the only charge which in justice could be brought 
against them. Quite a correspondence passed between 
Captain Pattivon and His Excellency, the Governor of 
the Oriental Department, which resulted in a final de- 
mand from the former for the surrender of the prisoners, 
denying the right of the authorities to try them by 
either a military or civil tribunal. To this the Gover- 
nor replied that he was authorized by telegraph by the 
Captaiu-Geueral to release the prisoners if no proof of 
criminality appeared against them other than that 
of desertion. On the 11th of April Captain Pat- 
tison was informed by the Governor that, on a 
reviewal of the proceedings of the suit, both by 
the Fiscal and the Auditor of War, no suspicion could 
be found or sustained that the men had been guilty of 
any crime sufficient to impose on them any correction, 
and that they would be delivered up to him, which was 
done the same evening. The action of Captain Pattison 
on this occasion was marked by commendable firmness, 
and at the same time was without rashness. The 
United States Consul seems also to have looked well to 
the interests committed to his charge, and, betweeh the 
two, an affair which promised unpleasant consequences 
to the reckless and undutiful seamen, and perhaps a rup 
ture of amicable relations between the two governments 
concerned, wa pleasantly and happily terminated. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor of the Army anp Navy JourNAL does not hold bim- 
self responsible for individual expressions of opinion in communica- 
tions published under this head. His purpose is to allow the 
largest freedom ut di ion consistent with propriety and good 
feeling. 








DECORATION DAY. 
BY MAJOR THEO. J. ECKERSON, U. 8. ARMY. 


Four hundred thousand men, 
The good, the brave, the true, 
On battle plaiv, in prison pen, 
Lie dead tor me and you! 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed soil their grave, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 
Yes, sir, I’m the Superintendent, walk iu, please, and 
have a chair— 
There’s a heavy fog this morning, and it sort o’ chills 
the air, 
But the sua is breaking through it, and I reckon we may 


say 
That we're going to have a beauty this thirtieth of 


May. 
The Lodge ?—why, yer, its cosy and comfortable enough 
For an old aud broken soldier who is used to takin’ it 
rough ; 
And the Quartermaster-General does all that can be 


done 
To fix us—and why wouldn’t he? the war cost him a 
son ! 


My pet Army? Yes, Lord bless you! why, here they lie 
in rows, 

And I kuow each soldier’s name by heart, as far as 
naming goes ; 

That dozen rows out yonder where you see that pile of 
stone 

Is the left flank of my army—the brigade of the 
“ Unknown !” 

But they'll get their share of flowers in the strewing of 

day 

And you'll sea some wet eyelashes there this thirtieth of 
May; 

For the Union heart claims all of them on this proud 
day of ours, 

And it doesn’t take a fancy name to fetch the tears and 
flowers ! 

Long service? Well, I’ve had my share, and forty 
years ago ° 

I hunted in the evergiades to catch the Indian foe; 

I fought at Okee-cho-bee in old ‘‘ Rough and Ready’s” 


band, 

And tramped five long and weary years through Florida’s 
burning sand. 

On the field of Palo Alto, at Resaca, too, I fought, 

Where the loss of noble fellows made our victories 
dearly bought; 

In Taylor’s ranks at Monterey I met Ampudia’s crew, 

Where the Third weut in three hundred and came out 
seventy-two ! 


Yes, Grant was there—on every field he met the tawny 
toe, 

From the start at Palo Alto to the halt in Mexico; 

And the boys of our brigade took heart, as to the front 
they ran, 

At the words of cheer that met them from that young 
and gallant man ! 

They tell me he’s not changed a bit since he’s the na- 
tion's head, 

And I know that he’ll not soon forget our nation’s 
Union dead, 

For I read that last yearin the storm the thirtieth 
day of May 

He scattered flowers at Arlington on Decoration Day. 


Do I find it lonesome? No, sir; I sit for many a night 

At the foet of that old flagstaff, when the moon is 
shining bright, 

And the wind is whistling hoarsely, and the rushing of 
the blast . 

Makes the halyards flap a gay tattvo against the towering 
mast, 

And my memory gathers round me all the comrades 
brave I knew, 

From Bull Run to Appomattox—now reposing ‘neath 
the dew— 

Then I fall asleep and dream of these my comrades with 
the dead, 

Till 1 waken with the chilliness and totter off to bed. 


Then it makes up for the loneliness, this thirtieth day 
of May, 

When I meet the tame good faces I have seen here 
many a day— 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, Union friends, who 
gladly come. 

To scatter spring’s bright flowers o’er their lost ones’ 

early tomb! 

Ah! it makes my old frame tremble when I see the falling 

tear 

From eyes that speak the love that brings the annual 

pilgrims here ; 

And when some siricken mother vents her grief in ac- 

cents low, 

Then [’'m hurried back to childhood—ah, God! that’s 

long ago! 


I’m looking forward, knowing that when I’m dead and 


gone 
And in one of these neat grassy rows they plant the usual 
stone. 
Some true lover of the Union will, with kind and faith- 
ful hand, 
7" —_ on the grave of one who fought to save the 
mem : 
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Well, I see the crowd is coming, so we’ll step out, if you 
please, 

That's my bench, there in the shadow of those two tall 
willow trees— 

There’s my crutches—thank you kindly—you may help 
me over the sill— 

Sir ' leg? oh, that lies buried at the foot of Malvern 

ill! 








A HUNGRY SOLDIER’S OPINION, 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The reason why so many men desert from the 
Army in the beginning of the year must be, no doubt, 
attributed to the insufficiency of the ration now allowed 
by law to the enlisted men of the U.S. Army. Froma 
long personal observation I am convinced that nearly 
oue-half, if not more, of the desertions in the Army oc- 
cur in consequence of the small ration. In my opinion 
a very little increase would prevent many desertions and 
would make the men more ccntented. 

The complaint among the men is that for want of sub- 
sistence they are not uble to do a hard day’s duty with- 
out spending a part of their monthly pay to sustain 
them. 

By giving the same ration as was issued during our 
late war, ten pounds of rice and fifteen pounds of beans 
per 100 rations would satisfy the men. This allowance 
was reduced at the close of the war to ten pounds of rice, 
or fifteen pounds of beans—either one or the other. 
(The ration during the war was the same as now, Viz., 
ten pounds of rice or fifteen pounds of beans.—Eb. 
JOURNAL.) If ten pounds of rice or fifteen pounds of 
beans are taken and boiled for soup for 100 men, it is 
only sufficient for fifty men, or oniy half enough. If 
both rice and beans would be allowed again, sufficient 
soup could be made therefrom. In lieu of rice it would 
be preferable to have barley or hominy issued, as rice 
is not very well liked by the men. Barley or hominy 
would go just as far as rice, and would give a change in 
the diet, and is very good, substantial food. 

The bread ration is also very small, and should be at 
least increased to twenty-two ounces again. This would 
give for breakfast six ounces, dinner six ounces, and for 
supper ten ounces. ‘The reason for giving ten ounces for 
supper is on account of the meat ration being only large 
enough for two meals, breakfast and dinner, leaving 
nothing to eat for supper but bread. Ten ounces of it 
would be enough to satisfv a man after doing a half 
day’s duty; with the present ration he has but six ounces 
for each meal by dividing the ration in three equal por- 
tions. A soldier looks with scorn upon the small piece 
of bread of six ounces laid before him upon which to 
make his supper, and that small piece of bread must do 
him from 6 o’clock P. M. until 6 o’clock A. M. 

Tea is a rarity among the men in the Army in con- 
sequence of the small allowance—one and a half pounds 
for 100 rations. This should be increased to at least two 
pounds per 100 rations, the money value or which would 
be near that of coffee. Ten pounds of coffee is allowed 
for 100 rations at a cost of about $2. The value of the 
present tea ration is about $1.35, there not being enough 
to make good tea. It is not drawn from the Commissary, 
and the men have to do without it or else purchase some 
out of their monthly pay should they desire to have it. 

At posts where a garden is provided for the benefit of 
the men, vegetables can be raised to supply their wants 
during the summer and fall; but if no garden is at the 
post, vegetables have to be bought at high rates from 
funds accumulated from savings of the small rations, or 
else do without them, as vegetables are not issued to the 
Army as a part of the ration. 

A certain amount of fund has to te made from the 
rations to provide for mess furniture, at « cost of at least 
thirty dollars a year in each company, and that ex- 
penditure cannot be avoided. 

The proposed increase of rations would be about two 
dollars per hundred rations, which amount could be 
easily saved the Governmenton paper, postage, travelling 
allowance for officers and witnesses to general courts- 
martial convened for trial of apprehended deserters, who 
are now leaving the Army disgusted at not having a 
sufficient quantity of food, and would, in my opinion, 
improve the morale of the Army. G. Z. 





HOW A PATRIOT WAS TREATED. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 





Sir: An article which appeared in the editorial 
columns of the Chicago 7'ribune last December, giving 
au account of the neglect, while living, and of the sub- 
sequent attempt to atone for it after death had made it 
impossible, of the late General C. O. Loomis, touched a 
chord of sympathy in the hearts of many a soldier who 
never knew him, and which, let us hope, will not cease 
to vibrate as long as there are objects living to whom 
the country can show a just appreciation of the sacri- 
fices they made that our country might live amovg tke 
nations of the earth! Now it may be, to one who stud- 
ies human nature carefully, perfectly natural for most 
people tv combine and pour out their laudaticns and 
substantial benefits upon the really deserving, who yet 
are not in need of the latter proot of gratitude in any 
sense cf the word. It is to this circumstance that I wish 
to call the attention of the public, as conveying to 
many poor in purse who have served their country 
faithfully, and (as in the case of General Loomis) a sad 
feeling of the partial bestowment of some return for the 
sacrifices they have freely made. To make the matter 
plain, there are continually arising instances of pro- 
posals to bestow large sums of myney upon families 
when an officer dies, who really do not need it, while 
there are now plenty of officers and soldiers who are 
struggling with poverty, and nobody cares for 
them, or seems to wish to care for them, till 
some public notice is made of their worth when they 
are past all chance of benefit from others. Mr. Stanton 
died in Washington just on the eye of taking his seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, At the time he was 
well off, and left a large patrimony to his family, What 


did Congress do? It voted to his widow some $50,000 as 
@ portion of the salary which he would have earned had he 
lived. Mr. Stanton did the best of service for his coun- 
try when patriotism was at a premium, but like all 
Government officers he received a fair salary and was a 
rich man. ° 

But mark you, there was an officer at the same time 
hanging on the skirts of members of Congress, endeavor- 
ing to obtain a little over a year’s back pay for services 
rendered before being mustered in, and the plea of 
economy was put in bar to his claim and it was refused. 

Now there are cases, if not as aggravated as that of 
General Loomis, which call for some sympathy and ac- 
tion, An officer who 


“ Left a leg at Petersburgh," 


has suggested that a society might be formed to take 
eases of real hardship under consideration, and a fund be 
raised to succor such as are really deserving. 

To “grease a fat sow,’’ ¢. €.,for the rich to give to 
the rich, is the custom of the world. But the divine law 
is to ‘‘ give, hoping for nothing in return.” This one- 
legged gentleman, feeling his own helplessness, is wil- 
ling to help others according to his ability. He says: 
“T am willing to be one who will give $50, and regular- 
ly $10 per annum, to help make up a fund for the relief of 
any officer who served in the war of the rebellion who 
may need pecuniary assistance.” A SoLDIER oF 61. 








FIGHTING THE MODOCS. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal: 

Sir: The Modoes are doubtless pretty tough subjects 
to deal with, though it is difficult for some people to 
understand why more than a thousand Regular troops 
have been put in motion after threescore savages. There 
is dread of the contagion of their example, and the na- 
ture of their present, or at least late position, gives them 
great advantages; but probably fifty frontiersmen could 
easily be found who would contract, at $500 a scalp, to 
dispose of the Modoces forever. 

I suppose the Fourth Artillery were pretty well filled 
up with recruits before leaving for California, and that 
the war is mainly waged on our part with this material, 
not the best in the world for such service. Even had 
they been drilled into perfect acquaintance with garri- 
son routine, experience, from Braddock’s defeat down 
through Dade’s massacre, shows that while the Regular 
knows how to die, he does not always know how to ¢hoot. 
He can stand up in regimental line and fire away obedi- 
ent to the least lisp of the bugle, encouraged by the 
friendly elbow of his neighbor; but when it is time to 
take to the rocks, each couple for itself, and one always 
with levelled barrel, his memories of the lanes of Cork, 
or the wharves of Hamburg, even when intensified by 
an occasional full-dress parade, do not respond with 
precedents. 

It takes a long and thorough course of frontier life to 
qualify for that. But when, besides these drawbacks, the 
company commander takes the field with any great pro- 
portion of raw hands of the character usually furnished 
by the recruiting office—doubtless the best it can get— 
his heart may well fail him, however diligent he may 
have been in target practice and skirmish drill, with the 
remnant left out of the daily,and extra, and special duty 
details which regularly swallow the smartest of the lot 
and leave the boobies for school and exercise. 


And just now my eye falls upon High Private Peter | 


Blob, a recent consignment to me from general depot, 
and I try to imagine what Blob and I would do with the 
Modocs. He is one of those amorphous agglutenations 
of bone and flesh, utterly incapable of any uniformity of 
motion, or regularity of position—splay-footed, knock- 
kneed, pumpkin-bellied, round-shouldered, huge-headed, 
beyond all possibility of being drilled, padded, or but- 
toned into any attitude of tactics—a physical aberration, 
the type of which is well known in the service; too lazy 
to desert and too good-natured to be punished, and thus 
finally permitted in despair to subside into the company 
kitchea among pots and kettles, or put permanently at 
whitewashing the woodshed, but always turning up at 
general reviews to annoy the command and disgust the 
inspector. When Blob goes out to target practice he 
devotes himself solely to getting his gun off, no matter 
at what or when. He always shuts both eyes, opens his 
mouth, and pulls away. He will always do so to all 
eternity. Explanations, suggestions, and even the guard- 
house, are utterly lost upon him. However capacious 
his brain, but one idea swells and fills it to the ex- 
clusion of all else, and that is to furiously, blindly tug 
at the trigger until that awful roar comes and goes and 
is got rid of. The safety of the company about him, of 
the spectators on either side, of the watch opposite at 
the target, are entirely minor considerations ; and as for 
the target itself, Blob ignores that altogether. 

This is no fancy sketch. Every company in service 
has these men. The Army is their city of refuge, and 
they are more common than Kelly or Smith. They are 
zood for keeping the commissary storehouses clean, their 
irregular outline constitutes a fine lay figure on which 
to display the graceful proportions of a number-4 tunic 
—when the quartermaster has any; they can hunt Ku- 
Klux, for there is a look of vast ‘stolidity about them 
which those swamp-snipe mistake for determination, but 
as for fighting the Modocs— Nary TIME. 








THE MARINE CORPS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal : 

Sir: Permit me to remark, in reference to a letter in 
your lust issue touching the “Clothing of the Marine 
Corps,”’ that the clothing at present issued us is vastly 
superior in quaiity and manutacture to that worn by our 
comrades of the Army. The cost is to us a question only 
of speculation, our allowance not Leing “so much 
money,” but ‘‘so many prices of clothing,” the same 
holding good, no matter what the contract price; hence 





a high price of clothing cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial te economical men, who, on discharge, receive the 


money value, according to the contract figures then 
ruling, of clothing to their credit. Truly yours, 
“SLACK END OF THE Linz.” 
MARINE BARRACKS, BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 18. 








A BELIEVER IN BULLION. 


To the Editor of ihe Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: Amongst several other grievances which call for 
redress, that of currency payments to troops on this coast 
is one of, if not the greatest, of them all; for instance, the 
Government pays a private soldier the immense sum of 
$13 per month, which, after deduction from the pay 
of $26 for two months for the Soldier's Home, 
tobacco, and the laundress, leaves him the sum of 
$22 39, currency. Perhaps in the East this amount 
might do him some good; but out on the Pacific slope he 
must first change his greenbacks into coin, losing thereby 
from 14 to 16 cents on every dollar, so that in — 
instead of $22 39 he has only $18 80 ; quite a materi 
difference in an unfortunate soldier’s pay. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I would like to ask why the troops 
on this coast cannot be paid in coin? for most assured- 
ly, although I have no doubt unintentionally, a very 
great injustice is done the soldier on each and every bey 
day. Surely if Congress can vote itselfan increase of 
member’s individual salary, it cau also make some pro- 
vision to secure us our rights and enable men serving on 
the Pacific to receive the full pay allowed them by law. 

A Dovusie EAGLe. 

Tort Vancouver, W. T., April 18, 1873. 








NAVAL COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal : 

Sm: The present system of conipetitive examinations 
for promotions to ensign has many disadvantages. The 
four years’ test at the Naval Academy should be sufficient 
to determine the relative capacity of officers, but if ex- 
aminations after graduation are necessary, would it not 
be better if they could take place under different 
auspices ? 

At present the whole of a class is never examined at 
the same time, and rarely does the same board examine 
all of them. Now, in order that these examinations 
should be uniform and just, it is manifestly indispensa- 
ble that each man of a class should be examined under 
the same circumstances, at the same time, and by the 
same officers. As it now stands, six months or more 
elapse between the appearance of the first midshipman 
before the board and the appearance of the last. It is 
clear that those last examined have a great advantage— 
six months more study and six months more experience. 

The academic standing should be final. If the cadet 
midshipmen understand that their position upon leaving 
Annapolis will only weigh two-thirds in the determina- 
tion of their final places in the Register, will they be so 
eager to pass well, or will they consider their uating 
standing of so much moment? [If it is the intention of 
the Department to continue the competitive examin- 


.ations, it is of vital importance to the midshipmen con- 


cerned that the whole of aclass eligible for promotion 
should compete before the same board of examiners, and 
at the same time. B. 








THE RETIRED LIST. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sm: The New York Herald recently alluded to 
the probable retirement of Brigadier-General P. St. G. 
Cook, U. 8. Army, now in command of the Department 
of the Lakes, from active service. - General Cook has 
four seniors in years On the active list, who, in point of 
ability and efficiency have never been his superiors; 
but not belonging to the staff of the Army, where all 
retiring seems to have ceased, I presume he must pass 
away, leaving tv that branch of the service the abzence 
of new blood and energy which we all think it needs, 

The following shows the ages of the only graduates of 
the U.S. Military Academy, on July 1, 1873, now on 
the active list of the Army, who can be retired by the 
President as over sixty-two years: 

1. Brigadier-General A. B. Eaton, commissary-general 
of subsistence, 67 years 1 month. 

2. Major F. E. Hunt, Pay Department, 64 ‘years 5 
months. 
3. Colonel G. W. Cullum, Corps of Engineers, 64 years 
4 months. 
4. Colonel R. H. K. Whitely, Ordnance Department, 
64 years 2 months, 
5. Brigadier-General P. St. G. Cook, U. 8. Army, 64 
ears. 
: 6. Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, Corps of 
Engineers, 62 yeers 9 months. 
7. Colonel J. N. Macomb, Corps of Engineers, 62 
ears. 
d A singular fact that but one line officer is on the list. 
We ask fair play from the President and Secretary of 
War. AN INVOLUNTARY RETIRED LINE OFFICER. 
New York Ciry. 








SYLVESTER KrvKA, the celebrated Russian gunsmith, 
whose system is widely known in the Russian army, 
recently published a pamphlet concerning his new in- 
vention, which he names the Kruka Pulomet (hand- 
mitrailleur), and describes as a light hand weapon of 
simple construction, entirely different from the French 
weapon of the same name, and which every soldier can 
conveniently carry with him in any campaign. The 
inventor holds that his weapon is less complicated and 
cheaper than the Weondl rfle—fires with extraordinary 
rapidity, and requires much less manipulation while 
loading. It is also especially recommended for cavalry 
use. 


GeRMANY has determined to build 8 frigates, 6 cor- 
vettes, 7 monitors, 2 batteries, all iron-olad, and 20 cors 


vettes, 18 cannon-boats, 2 artillery ships, ¥ sailing-brigs, 











and 23 torpedo-boats, 
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Office, No. 39 Park Row, New York- 
SUFSCRIPTION, SIX DOLLARS A YEAR: 





ATLING GUNS, which fire 400 shots per min- 

ute, are now manufactured at Coit’s Armory, Hartford, 
Conn. By the use of these arms the greatest possible effect with 
the least possible expense can be obtained. 


XPLOSIVE BULLETS.—Mera.tuic CARTRIDGES 
charged with Patent Safety Explosive Bullets, for breech- 
loading and repeating rifles, revolvers, Ga'ling Guns, etc. hese 
Ex ve Express Bullets are safe, cheap, accurate, destructive. 
JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 204 Broavway, New York. 


ANS SOUCI.—Restaurant and Billiard Parlor. 
LYNCH & BERNSTEIN, 1,162 Broadway, New York 


NARBUTT.—Imported Havana and Domestic 


« Cigars, Cigarettes, Smoking and Chewing Tobacco: Whol 
sale and retail. %3 BLEECKER 8T., near Broadway. a8 


ORSE-TIMERS.— 652 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
VE. I. MAGNIN GUEDIN & CO., Importers. 


O THE ARMY LADIES. 

Mrs. J. W. LEE, No, 1913 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., offers her services to the ladies at the :rontier military posts, 
for the purpose of —— such goods and clothing as they 
may need. Cards of reterence will be sent to any one upon appli- 
cation and samples of goods will be sent by enclosing 25 cen‘s. 
The ladies of the Army vill find it much to theiradvantage in the 
selection of goods and will be able to obtain them at Eastern prices. 


FIRST LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY, WELL 

up on the list, stationed in a city east of the Mississippi, de- 
sires to transfer into Cavalry or Artillery. Address OTHELLO, 
care ARMY AND Navy Journac. 


H. BEAUMONT & CO., 
e Koom 16, No. 187 Broapwax, New York Ciry, 
Advance money on U. 8. Government salaries. 
Army and Navy officers accommodatcd, whether permanently 
or temporarily in the city." r 


RANSFER.—A SECOND LIEUTENANT OF IN- 
FANTRY (white), serving at quite a pleasant post in the 
Fouth, wishes to exchange with a Second Lieutenant of Cavalry or 
Artillery—Cavalry preferred. Address OFFICER, care Army 
AND Navy JOURNAL. 





























Gortam Mr’aG Co, 
SILVERS MITaES 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURERS, 
Provipencr, R. LI, 

Wholesale Rooms No. 1 BOND ST., New York. 





STERLING SILVER. 

The Gorham Company respectfully submit the following facts 
for the consideration of purchasers of Sterling Silverware and 
Fine Electro-Plate. The essential features claimed for their Silver, 
to meet the requirements of a refined and cultivated taste, are ele- 
gance of design, combining form, outline, and ornamentation, 
skilled anship, and purity of metal. The Gorham Companys 
have had a>, copeenes of over thirty years in its manufacture, 
which, combined with their own personal supervision, justifies them 
in the claim that their productions are not only of the highest 
grade manuiactured in the present advanced state of the art, but 
that their great facilities enable them to produce Sterling Silver 
which cannot be approached in price. 

ELECTRO-PLATE. 

To meet the requirements of others, who, while they have equal- 
ly good taste and discernment, prefer to use a substitute for real 
silver, the Company manufacture what is known as “ Gorham 
Plate.” It possesses all the elements of real silver in solitity (the 
base being a hard, ringing metal like silv r), beauty, finish, ele- 

‘ance of form and out ine, and extreme durability. It can only 
distinguished from silver by its special trade-mark stamped 
upon the base of each piece. 
: CAMP-CHESTS, ETC., 

The qualities above indicated, peculiar to the Gorbam Electro- 
Plate, render it by far the best material for Camp-Chests, Post 
and Ward-room Mess services, and General use in the Army and 


Navy. 

The Gorham Company do not sell at retail, but refer all who 
may wish to obtain either Silver or Electro to the leading jewellers 
in the place where they may reside. 








[rostant TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Great Reduction of Terms in the Celebrated 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION, 
At Mount de Chantral, near Wheeling, W. Va. 
Board and Tuition in the entire English and French Course, 


Bed and Bedding, Washing and Mending, Lights and 
Fuel, Stationery and Doctor’s Fees, per annum......... $200 
Piano MD, POP OMB. oc cc ccecccccecccetesscccccocecoes 48 


_ Even more favorable terms may be made, where two or more 
sisters simultaneously attend the school. For further particulars, 
apply for the Prospectus of the Academy. 

REFERESOES BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT. 

General Sherman, U. 8. Army, ard lady, Washington, P. ¢.; 
Admiral David D. Porter, U.S. N., Washington, D. C.; Maj: r- 
General G. G. Meade, U. 8. Army, Philade'phia; brevet Brigadier- 
General George Sykes, U. S. Army; Brigadier-General I. N. Pal- 
a U. 8. Army, Om-ha, Neb. ; Brigadier-General L. P. Graham, 
U. 8. Army, San Francisco, Cal. ; Brigadier-General Wm. M. Gra- 
ham, U. 8. Army, Foit Hamiltoa, N. ¥.; Mrs, Admiral Dahlgren 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 








THE Commission on the Transit of Venus expect 
to establish stations, if the consent of the respective 
governments is obtained, as follows: Two in Japan, 
neighborhood of Yokohama and Nagasaki; one in 
China, at Tien-tsin or Shanghai; one at Hobart- 
town, Tasmania; one at southern part of New Zea- 
land, and one at Auckland or Campbell Island. 





The Editor does not hold himself responsible for individual expres- 
sions of opinion in communications addressed to the JOURNAL. 

The postage on the JOUBNAL ts twenty-five ces a year, payable 
quarterly in advance, at the office where received, 

Subscribers who purpose binding their voli at the end of the year 
should be careful to preserve their fiies of the paper, as weno longer 
stereotype it, and are not able, therefore, to supply all of the back numbers 
of this volume. 

The subscription price of Tax Anmy AND Navy Journat is 81x 
Doxiuanrs a year,or Tarek Douiiars for siz months, invariably in 
advance. Remitiances may be made in a Post Office money order, 
United States funds, or Quartermasters’, Paymasters’, or other drafts, 
which should be made payable to the order of the Proprietors, W.C. & 
F. P. Cuuncn. Where noneof these can be procured, send the money, 
but always in a registered letter. The registration fee has been reduced 
10 fifteen cents, and the present registration system has been found by 
the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against losses 
by mail. All postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 














We are forced to add an eatra four pages to the Jour- 
nal this week, to make room for the very full report we 
publish of the proceedings of the Army societies at New 
Haven. This is the only report thus far published that 
approaches anything like completeness, The historical 
address of General Devens, on the battle of Gettysburg, is 
of permanent, aswell as of present value, and will inter- 
est all. It forms an excellent companion piece to the 
testimony of General Sherman in regard to the closing 
operations of his Army, which we complete. 
Certainiy, our readers will not want for interesting mat- 
ter this week ; and for the encouragement of those solici- 
tous friends who were concerned to know what this Jour- 
nal would do when the war of the Rebellion closed, we 
would point to the fuct that it not only lives and flourish- 
e3, but has seen no time in its history when it had more 
reason to congratulate itself upon its immediate prosper- 
ity, or upon its prospects for the future. 








POWER OF STATE COURTS. 


CASE has, within a few days, been decided 

in the Probate Court of Hamilton County, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which involves a principal of 
great importance to the National Government. The 
mother of Recruit L. A. Harris Jr., General 
Service U. 8S. Army, made an application for a writ 
of habeas corpus on the ground of minority which 
the’Hon. WILLIAM TILDEN, probate judge, granted. 
How it came that the soldier was produced in court 
and a quasi jurisdiction thus conferred, does not ap- 
pear. Suffice it, that full and respectful return was 
made, and the temporary commanding officer, New- 
port Barracks, Kentucky, came over into Ohio with 
the recruit and appeared in the local court. The 
United States District Attorney also appeared and 
raised the question of jurisdiction and that the State 
Court had no right to disturb the custody of the 
military officers of the United States so soon as it 
should be made to appear that the soldier was held 
as indicated. The judge, however, insisted on hear- 
ing the case on its merits and ordered the release of 
the soldier from military custody on the ground of 
minority. According to the Cincinnati Commercial, 
the following conversation between the court and 
Major J. N. G. WHISTLER then occurred : 


Major WutsTLer here inquired where the jurisdiction of the 
court would end? 

Court—At the door of the Court-house. I would remark, Colo- 
nel, [have been on the og of arresting you for bringipg soldiers 
about the court room who had no busine:s here. 

Brevet-CoLoneL WaistLer—I have brought nobody here ex- 
cept those I intended to use as witnesses. 

Court—You kave brought these men here with uniform on, and 
you ought to have been confined for contempt of court. (A small 
squad of soldiers had been waiting in the hall outside of the court 
room, ey waiticg the termination of the judicial proceed- 
ings —Rep. 

CoLongEL WHISTLER—These men were brou rht here as witnesses. 

Court—If [ had not be n one of the most lenient men that ever 
occupied this bench you would have ben sent to jail for contempt. 

Cotonet WuistLer—I was only obeying orde:s. 

Cousat—lIf the Government gave you such orders, all I have to 
eay is that they are disgraceful to a Republican Government. 

CoLoneL WHisTLEs—Give me your decision if you pl ase. 

Court—The prisoner is discharged, on the affid -vit of his mother 
that he is under age. 


On this, the Cincinnati Enquirer, editorially says, 
(May 3:) 


* Judge TiupDEN of the Probate Court has s»me knowledge of the 
writ of habeas corpus and _ some appreciation of the rights of his 
court. His prompt and decisive action yesterday was commenda- 


ble. 

If the Juége could have satisfied himself that a file of soldiers 
had been brought to the court room to interfere with his adminis- 
tration of justice (?) he would have increxsed our respect by sending 
the commundant of Ne rt Barracks to jail. Buc the reprimand 
administered to Colonel WHISTLER was a good thing.” 





It is only a year ago that the United States Su- 


preme Court in the case of *Recruit TARBLE, taken 

up by Lieutenant GARDNER, from the Wisconsin 

courts, solemnly and almost unanimously decided 

on this identical point raised in the State Court, 

“that a State judge has no jurisdiction to continue 

proceedings under a writ of habeas corpus, or even is- 

sue it, for the discharge of a person held under the 

authority or claim and color of authority of the 

United States, by an officer of that Government, 

when he is apprised by the return of that fact. Such 

authority vests wholly with the courts of the Uni- 
ted States,” said the court: “If a party thus held 
be illegally imprisoned it is for the courts or judi- 
cial officers of the United States, and those courts 
or officers alone, to grant him release.” This deci- 
sion was published to the Army in General Orders 
No. 16, from the War Department, Adjutant-Gener- 
al’s Office, of April 16, 1872. In the case under con- 
sideration that of Recruit Lewis, the Probate Court, 
even if jurisdiction had been unquestioned, could 
not lawfully have caused the soldier to be brought 
from another State. The return being respectful 
and full, and conveying all needed information, it 
was sufficient for the District Attorney to present 
it without either the soldier being produced or the 
respondent, his commanding officer, to appear. The 
entire proceedings of the Probate Court after pre- 
sentation of the return, were, in the language of the 
Supreme Court, coram non judice and void, and the 
soldier should not have been permitted to depart 
from military custody. Had Colonel WHISTLER 
been arrested for the alleged contempt of court, his 
release could at once have been obtained on a 
habeas corpus from the United States Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court, and a suit for false imprisonment, with 
exemplary damages, open to him. It is only in 
February last that a similar case occurred in St. 
Louis. 

Colonel B. H. Grierson, Tenth Cavalry su- 
perintendent Mounted Recruiting Service, was 
served with a writ of habeas corpus to produce a sol- 
dier for minority. He made respectful and full re- 
turn through the District Attorney to the State 
Court of criminal correction, but declined to pro- 
duce the soldier and did not submit himself to the ju- 
risdiction of the court by appearing in person. The 
court insisted on the soldier’s production. and, on 
motion, directed a writ of attachment for contempt 
of court to issue against Colonel GRIERSCN. Lieu- 
tenant GARDNER, First Artillery, by direction of the 
Secretary of War, was then associated in the de- 
fence of Colonel Grierson. The latter thereupon 
shut himself up in the arsenal and refused to be ar- 
rested by the sheriff, although had he been so ar- 
rested, there is no doubt that United States District 
Judge TREAT would have released him summarily 
on habeas corpus. At this stage of the case the court 
came to the determination to hear additional argu- 
ment as to the rights of the United States as main- 
tainel by its constituted authorities. The result 
was that the State Court revoked its writ of attach- 
ment and dismissed the habeas corpus on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction. The action of Judge TIL- 
DEN of the Probate Court, in Ohio, after the filing 
of Colonel WHISTLER’s return, was an act of lawless 
violence against the authority and rightful jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and we trust, if the soldier 
has not already been re-arrested and returned to 
military duty, that such course will be, at once, 
taken, to the end that all may know, in the lar- 
guage of the Supreme Court, that the National 
Government is supreme in the exercise of the pow 
ers constitutionally conferred upon it. 


THE Juniata, now at New York, will not for the 
present be employed in making soundings to Ber- 
muda for telegraphic purposes. Her instruments 
have been landed and such special equipments as 
were intended for this service. A delay or disap- 
pointment has occurred in getting means which were 
essential to a successful accomplishment of the work. 
She was well provided with an outfit for obtaining 
depths under ordinary circumstances and at inter- 
vals of distance sufficient to give a general idea of 
the bottom of the sea, but not with such an outfit 
as this occasion seemed to demand. The route be- 
tweeni New York and Bermuda is considered of the 
very greatest importance, as it crosses the Gulf 
Stream, the depth of which has long been a disputed 
point, and the character of whose bottom has not 








been satisfactorily determined, A vessel entering 
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upon such a line of soundings should be prepared 
with every possible or known appliance for pene- 
trating depths, and securing specimens, and deter- 
mining the character of the bottom. The project 
has not been abandoned, but is liable to be taken 
up at any time, when the necessary appliances can 
be obtained. 





As we have already announced, the board ap- 
pointed to select 4 breech-loading arm for the Army 
have made their report, which will soon be made 
public. It has already transpired, that the de- 
cision of the board was in favor of the Spring- 
field. The reports from the Army showed a very 
decided preponderance in favor of thisarm. Ninety- 
nine American arms of various kinds were tested, 
all of them most thoroughly. The following foreign 
arms were also examined: The Chassepot, needle- 
guns, deedle-guns improved, Mauser, Werndt, Vet- 
terlein, and Martini Henry. 

After reciting the styles of the various arms pre- 
sented, and the tests to which they were subjected, 
the Board report that they were tested for rapidity of 
firing by the expert, and also by a party of old sol- 
diers and recruits. Without particularizing the 
special favorable or unfavorabie features of each 
system, fully shown by other portions of the record, 
the Board has been brought to the conclusion, from 
their own experiments as well as from the great 
mass of confirmatory testimony obtained from the 
Army in the field, that the Springfield gun, No. 99, 
of all those presented is the best suited for our 





Army. They, therefore, 
Resolved, That the board recommend that the Springfield breech- 
loading system be advpted for the military service of the United 


States in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
entitled, ‘‘ An act makiug appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the year enliog June 30, 1873, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1372. 

In further 
pressions produced by the trials of these last se- 
lected arms, the Board feel it their duty to make the 
recommendations embodied in the following resolu- 


tions, viz. : 


accordance with the favorable im- 


Whereas, The Eliot system has exhibited remarkable facility of 
manipulation in requiring but oae band to work it, and theretore 
rendering it especiaily adapted to the mounted service ; therefore, 
w Sondtbed, That it be recommended that a limited number of car- 
bines be wade after this sysiem for issue to the mounted service 
tor trial ia the field. 

It was further resolved “that, in the opinion of the 
Board, the adoption of magazine guns for the mili- 
tary service by all nations is only a question of 
time ; that whenever an arm shall be devised which 
shall be as effective as a single breech-loader, as the 
best of the existing single breech-loading arms, and 
at the same time shall possess a safe and easily-ma- 
nipulated magazine, every consideration of public 
policy will require its adoption.” And further, “that 
the experiments before the Board with the magazine 
carbine made on the Ward-Burton system at the 
Springfield Armory, and using the Metcalf cart- 
ridge, have so impressed the board with the merits 
of this gun that they consider it as more nearly ful- 
filling the conditions above specified than any other 
magazine gun tried by them, or of which they have 
any knowledge: therefore, while unwilling to rec- 
ommend the immediate adoption of this system in 
the face of the unanimous reports from the Army 
against the Ward-Burton single-loader, it does rec- 
ommend that a small number of magazine muskets 
be made on this plan for further trial in the field. 
The report is signed by ALFRED H. Terry, briga- 
dier general, president; PETER V. HacGner, colo- | 
nel of ordnance; HENRY B. Cutz, colonel Tenth 
Infantry ; Marcus A. RENO, major Seventh Caval- 
ry; LA Ruerr L, LIviInGsTon, captain Tiird Ar- 
tillery ; Henry METCALFE, second lieutenant ord- 
nance, recorder. 

The recommendation of the board that the Spring- 
field breech-loading system be adopted for the miii- 
tary service, and that 45-100 of an inch calibre be 
adopted for all small arms, has been approved 
by the Chief of Ordnance and the Secretary 
of War. But as the law of June 6, 1872, ex- 
pressly provides that the system adopted “shall 
be the only one to be used by the Ordnance 
Department in the manufacture of muskets and 
carbines for the military service,” and as the Spring- 
field system, as recommended, is adopted, the law 
thereby works a prohibition against the manufac- 
ture of the Ward-Burton magazine and the Eliot 
gun for trial, as recommended by the board, The 

recommendation is therefore disapproved. 


In keeping with what the Board have to say on 
the subject of magazine guns, we would call at- 
tention to the description of the Winchester arm, 
which we publish in connection with our report of 
the proceedings of the Army societies at New 
Haven, where the Winchester Arms Factory is lo- 
cated. 





Tue latest news from the Department of the 
Columbia is to the effect tfat Captain Jack is mak- 
ing his way towards the Pitt River Indians, with our 
troops under PERRY and HASBROUCK in pursuit. 
Batteries A and K, Fourth Artillery, remain in camp 
at the lava beds. The following despatch has been re- 


ceived by General SHERMAN : 


San Francisco, May 20, 1873. 
General Davis reports a fight with the tndians on tha 10th inst 
The Indians were whipped and ran away. Mounted troops have 
gone in pursuit of them, and have not been heard from since the 
14th inst. J. M. ScHoFIELD, 
Major-General Commanding. 


General ScHOFIELD has accepted the services ofa 
company of fifty volunteer sharpshooters, who are to 
be provided with rations aud are to find their own 
arms. 

Washington despatches to the daily papers report 
that a deficiency in the appropriation for feeding 
the Arizona Indians is likely to embarrass General 
Crook in carrying out his arrangements with the 
Apaches he has forced on to the reservations. 





Tne “Archiv fiir die Artillerie und Ingenier 
Officiere,” edited by Lieutenant-General von 
NEUMANN, and published in Berlin by MiITTLER & 
SoHN, is a periodical exclusively devoted to artillery 
interests, and one that cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Our ordnance officers will find No. 2 of the 
thirty-seventh volume especially attractive, as it 
contains an able andsomewhat exhaustive article by 
the editor, entitled, “the fundamental laws of the 
motion of bodies, and their application to shooting,” 
which attacks some of General RopDMAn’s favorite 
theories. VON NEUMANN is ready to admit 
that the Rodman apparatus measures something, 
but holds that whatever that something is it es- 
capes ascientific definition and is not the highest 
degree of explosive force that has been active in the 
gun-barrel. This point he secks to demonstrate in 
a series of nice algebraic formulas, 

ARRANGEMENTS are being rapidly perfected to 
have all the troops furnished with new uniforms by 
the Ist of July. The new uniform, which has al- 
ready been issued to a portion of the troops in this 
vicinity, is a decided improvement on the old pat- 
tern and cannot fail to give a soldier that pride in 
his personal appearance which is so essential a part 
of military discipline. _ 








Tue Artillery Association, Army of the Potomac, 
will hold its second annual meeting on Wednesday, 
June 4, at the Army and Navy Clab House, 21 West 
27th street, New York, commencing at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Members intending to be present will please notify the 
secretary by the 30th inst., in order that proper arrange- 
ments may be made. A circular has been issued, sign- 
ed by the president, General W. F. Barry, and the 
secretary, General C. 8S. Wainwright, announcing that 
any officers who served with the Artillery Corps in the 
Army of the Potomac, wishing to be present at the meet- 
ing, and who are not members of the Association, should 
send in their application for membership at once to the 
Secretary, addressed to Rhinebeck, New York. 





THE Scranton, Penn., Bevublican announces the death 
of General Amos N. Meybert, at that borough, on the 
10th of May. On the breaking out of the rebellion, this 
officer, who was in command of the Luzerne district, with 
characteristic promptness and patriotism devoted his 
earnest attention to the raising of troops for the three 
months’ service and for the war, for which he received 
the thanks of Governor Curtin. He was an officer of 
commanding presence, and characterized by a suavity 
and kindness of manner, which secured for him a popu- 
larity which never waned. General Meybert, before the 
war, was a banker at Scranton, where he had his princi- 
pal residence. He owned a handsome estate at ‘Tarry- 
town, N. Y., where, during the summer months, he re- 
sided with his family. His funeral was one of the 
largest ever known in Scranton, where his death is 
sincerely regretted by a large circle of friends. 


Messrs. HorsTMANN Bros. & ALLIEN have removed 
their military goods establishment trom No. 540 Broad- 
way to No. 7 Bond street, near by. The Messrs. Horst- 
mann have a house in Philadelphia, as well, corner Fifth 
and Cherry streets, and one in Paris at No. 38 Rue Mes- 
lay. No firm is better known to the Army, Navy, and the 
Militia, and their long experience in their business has 
given them a wide reputation among those who have had 
occasion to avail themselves of the resources of their ex- 
tensive establishment, which dates its existence to the 











period immediately succeeding the war of 1812. 


—— 


THE ARMY REUNIONS. 


In the brief account published last week we gave 
some idea of the character of the meeting of the army 
Societies held at New Haven last week. Any one who 
questions whether the old spirit of camaraderie, to which 
our war gave birth, is still alive, needed only to 
be present to have his doubts set at rest. Every- 
thing conspired to the success of the occasion; the 
weather was charming) and the beautiful City of Elme, 
wore its most delightful garb; there was an unusual 
gathering of notables, and the presence of so many of the 
old army leaders awakened the greatest enthusiasm 
among the soldiers and the people. There was Grant, pro- 
moted from the head of the Army to the head of the na- 
tion; Sherman his great successor; the Lieutenant-Gen- © 
eral, who, wherever he appears shows himself the very 
incarnation of popular enthusiasm ; Hancock, McDow- 
ell, Gibbon, Upton, and Ingalls, of the Army ; Burnsidr, 
fravklin and Robioson and Devins and “ Joe” Hawley, 
who happily for the success of such a meeting can talk as 
well as they fought. The members of the various societies 
began to arrive on the morning of Tuesday, and every 
‘rain for the next thirty-six hours c ame loaded with ad- 
ditions. Ample preparations had been made for the en- 
tertainment of all the guests, the chief of whom found 
a hospitable welcome in the homes of the leading citi- 
zens of New Haven. Ex-Governor Hawley came down 
from his residence in Hirtford to New Haven early in 
the week to greet his old comrades, and devoted himself 
entirely to them during the gathering, anxious to see 
that Connecticut should in no way fail to give proper 
expression to her hospitable feelings. The- State-house 
was placed at the disposal of the various committees who 
had their head-quarters there and officials and citizens 
vied with each other to make the occasion a pleasant 
one for all. 

THE CORPS MEETINGS. 

The proceedings opened with the meeting of the Ninth 
Corps on Tuesday. The following were chosen offi- 
cers for the ensuing year : 

President—A. E. Burnside. 

Vice-President—General R. B. Potter, New York 

city. 

iesiienceiliaiand D. A. Pell, of New York. 

Secretary—UColonel D. R. Larned, of New York. 


Recording Secretary—General G. H. McKibben, of 
New York. 


The Niuth Corps banquet took place in the evening, 
General Burnside presiding. ‘Toasts were responded 
to by Major McCafferty, General Van Zandt, Lieuten- 
Governor Wayland, Goveraor Buckingham, Msyor Lew- 
is, Rev. Dr. Porter, General Gibbon, General Devins, 
General Hartranft, General Sharpe, Rev. Mr. Woodbury, 
Captain Ball, General Sargent, General Davies and 
Colonel Metcalf. 

The Sixth corps held its reunion at Loomis’ Temple of 
Music, at 10 o’clock, on the forenoon of Wednesday, 
about sixty officers be.ng present. The meeting wus 
called to order, in the absence of General Wright, by 
the Vice President, General Shaler, of New York. 

A letter was read from Goneral Wright, who expressed 

his regret that illness prevented him from being present. 
General Shaler introduced the business of the meeting 
with afew introductory remarks which were warmly 
applauded. The roll was called and the minutes of the 
last meeting were adopted as printed. The efficers pre- 
sented their reports. The Treasurer, Colonel Truesdale, 
announced that he had received $108.25 and expended 
$63.25. Colonel Smith reported from the Committee on 
Membership that their efforts during the year had re- 
sulted in considerable addition to the roll. A proposi- 
tion was made to admit civilians distinguished for 
patriotic services to membership. The object was to 
open the doors to Mr. Edwin Kenney, who distinguished 
himself at the battle of Fair Oaks as a volunteer in the 
regiment to which his son, whom he was visiting at the 
time, was attached asa lieutenant. The resolution was 
not adopted, but the gentleman was invited to attend all 
the meetings of the corps as a guest. The Committee 
on Resolutions, Colonel Latta, chairman, were instructed 
to tend the condolence of the Society to the friends of 
Colonel De Peyster, whose death had occurred since the 
last meeting. 
The time and place of the next meeting it was agreed 
should be the same with that of the Army of the 
Potomac. General Wright, in his letter, suggested that 
the Sixth corps meet in addition to their coming together 
with the Army of the Potomac, once a year as an inde- 
pendent organization. He proposed asa day of meeting, 
the anniversary of the fight at Rappahannock Station; 
but this was objected to as being too near election day. 
The third of May was suggested, the anniversary of the 
fight at Marye’s Heights, but neither were decided 
upon; and upon the suggestion of General Upton that 
such a meeting of the corps would detract from the in- 
terest of the general army meeting, the question was 
laid over. 
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FROM ATLANTA TO RICHMOND. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

L.cANNor tell you how long this cotton had been burn- 
ing before we reached Columbia; I say it was burning 
when we got there. The bridge and the depot buildings, 
a day or a day aud a half before wo crossed, had been 
burned down, and were smouldering; we could see it 
across the-river, not further than from here (the office of 
the British and American Mixed Commission, near the 
Treasury Department) to the Presidevt’s house, Burn- 
ing cotton flies in the air as many as 600 feet; yes, I 
saw it fly probably from 400 or 500 yards—1,500 teet in 
distance; up in the air, like a fire-ball, 150 feet, whirl- 
ing round—balls of probably, 40 or 50 pounds. 
I mean when they are picked up by the force of the 
wind and drawn down ayain through to narrow atreets, 
as you have seen straws and cotton, and carried along, 
and then blown away off. Tois was in the main street 
leading to the Capitol; [ suppose the main street must 
have bzen eighty feet wide. There were trees on each 
side; but they were stripped of their leaves; they were 
dry; it was in the winter time, and the cotton was 
lodged all through the trees, hanging iu clusters like 
snowflikes; there were some green trees; some of what 
we oall the willow-oak that were green; but the most of 
the trees were dry, deviduous trees, .with the leaves 
stripped off—were of a dry kind. There wes hardly 
room to pass on each side of the cotton ; wien we got in 
they were hauling the cotton back, so as to let the 
wagons pass when we entered that part of the street. 
We came right down on what is cilled Richardson street 
on this map (referring toa map bheretofure introduced in 
evidence by the claimant); it is the main street; we 
came right down where the stores are, leading from the 
Capitol up the river; { should suppose that burning cot- 
ton must have been three vr four blocks short of the 
Capitol—that is, before we got to the Capitol; and the 
drug-store was on the right-hand corner toward the 
fire. I myself saw a house take fire from the burning 
cotton ; I saw in the night time—between 2 and 4 ina the 
night—as [ came down in the neighborhood of the fire, 
and walked over tu where Mr. and Mrs. S.mmonds were 
living, and they came out on the porch; we stood there 
looking at this fire roaring, tearing down, and [ saw 
Dayton and others (and probably McCoy, of my staff, 
was with me), and we were just watching; I was in su- 
reme command, but I did not exercise direct command, 

use there were plenty of commanding officers on the 
spot, and [ thought that too many commanding officers 


-would spoil any game; but I saw myself great masses 


of fire, consisting of both cotton and shingles, thrown 
over our heads, and one mass of cotton and shingles set 
fire to a woodshed, and, thera being soldiers close by, I 
had the fire put out; it must have been at least 3 
o'clock. There were two intervening blocks in view 
when I saw this with my own eyes. ‘l'his was probably 
aix blocks about northeast from tha cuttun 1 saw burn- 
ing at 11 o’clock in the morning. 


The first light I saw in my room just after dark; it 
must have been about 7 o’clock in the evening; it broke 
out near the market, on Assembly street, between Wash- 
ington and Plain; I think the cotton was burning on 
Maiu street, near the corner of Plain or Washington, it 
may be. : 

I had seen cotton burning in the street—in the main 
atreet—and on two or three side streets, as I rode into 
tow:. This fire surprised me more than the others from 
the brilliant flame; cotton in burning makes no flame, 
but I saw from the reflection on my wall that there was 
a house burning. A fire from cottun is very easily kept 
under if you have plenty of force to do it, and there is 
not too much wind prevailing at the time. 

I assure you I am not aware that fire was set to houses 
in Columbia by individuals; I did not believe it then, 
and I do not believe it now; i have asked the escaped 
prisoners, one of whom is now staying at my house, and 
who was there a prisoner, and he tells me he saw with 
his own eyes carts hauling cotton down in the streets 
for burning three days betore we got in; I will give you 
his name; his name is Captain S. H. M. Byers; he is 
now at my house, on his way to Zurich, Switzerland ; he 
will leave on Saturday. 

Q. You feel a great interest in the question of the 
burning of Columbia City, do yuu not ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. Far beyond the value of money ? 

A. The value of money is nothiug compared with the 
elucidation of the historic truth. 

Q. You felt.as soon as you saw the first signs of a gen- 
eral conflagration in Columbia that the authorship of it 
‘would be visited upon you ? 

A. Certainly; I knew I would be held responsible for 
it by everybody. 

Q. And as a matter of deep personal interest to your- 
self, you are glad to testify to-day ? 

A. Perfectly so; it is my pleasure to testify at any 
time on that subject or any other, especially on this. 

Q. You have, therefore, a warm personal interest in 
this question ? 

A. I have. 

Q. And in vindicating yourself and the United States 
forces from the charges which have been, and which 
you knew would be brought against you ? 

A. If I had made up my mind to burn Columbia, I 
would have burned it with no more feeling than I 
would acommon prairie dog village; but I did not do 
it, and I therefore want that truth to be manifest—that 
is the interest I have in it; it is not a question of 

houses, of property, or anything of the kind. 

My own judgment was that the fire originated from 
the impradent act of Wade Hampton in ripping open 
the bales of that cotton, piling it on the streets, burn- 
ing it, and then going away; that God Almighty started 
wind sufficient to carry that cotton wherever he*would, 
and in some way or other that burning cotton was the 

igin of the fire; after the fire began, I have heard it 
intimated that some of our soldiers were engaged in 
spreading it. My belief is, some soldiers, after the fire 
originated, may hare been concerned in spreading it, 


but not concerned at all in starting it. There was a 
little circumstance which occurred at the beginning, 
while I was still at the pontoon bridge, that I will men- 
tion right here. I received a note from asister of charity 
who kept an asylum or school in Colambia, alleging the 
fact that she was a teacher in a school in Brown county, 
Ohio, where my daughter Minnie was a pupil, and by 
reason of that fact she claimed protection to her school 
and toher property. I think T sent one of my staff offi- 
cers, Colonel Ewing, to assure her that there was no 
purpose to disturb her or the property of anybody in 
Columbia. Ihave since heard that she claimed that I 
passed my word guurantceing to her protection, on 
which she has based a claim for indemnification, ete. 
Now, of course, I did not want that school burned, with 
a parcel of little children. 

I went myself tosee her afterward. The next day 
after the conflagration I went and found them all clus- 
tered in an adjoining house, and gave orders that they 
should have possession of some Methodist establishment, 
which happened to be vacant, and which would serve as 
a shelter until they could procure another place. Their 
school-house was burnt down in the great conflagration 
of the night before. Several churches were burnt in the 
conflagration, which, of course, { could not have de- 
sired. Several of my officers had their eyes burnt in 
trying to fight off the flames from private property, in 
cases where they were appealed to, or had some per- 
sonal acquaintance. All the forces of the earth could 
not have stopped the fire in that part of the city, where 
the houses were mostly constructed of yellow pine; it 
was « providential subsidence of the wind that enabled 
us to get the fire under. control about 4 o’clock iti the 
morning; if the wind had continued I suppose the fire 
would have swept everything. [ am confident that 
when we rode down the street the wind was at our 
back, and from the northwest; it may have shifted in 
the night, but in the morning, about 3 or 4 o’clock, the 
wind subsided considerably, and then the fire was first 
enabled to be girded; we had a division of troops on du- 
ty ; the whole of Wood’s first division was ordered in 
for the purpose of controlling the fire. The brigade 
first on duty, viz., Stone’s, was relieved in the day time, 
because Lhad seen a drunken man on the streets, and 
called Howard’s attention te it, and tuld him te go and 
attend to the matter in person. I said to General How- 
ard, “There’s a drunken man; there must be whivky 
about somewhere ; you go and attend to it in person ;” 
he found more, [ suppose; he can testify about that; he 
reported to me afterward that he had relieved Stone's 
brigade and brought in a fresh one—a brigade from 
Wood’s division, Fifteeuath Corps. The sentinels were 
outside of the district in which [ lived; there were a 
great many patrols going about, acting asa sortof po- 
lics force; we always put the first brigade of a Division 
in a town as a provost guard, and they generally took 
the court-house as the headquarters, and at once estab- 
lished a police, posting a few sentinels—three or four, 
for instance—at the intersection of streets, and so on, 
around the town, for the purpose of maintaining gen- 
eral order in the place; we called them a provost guard; 
T had the general supervision; my mind was then up 
with General Slocum, of course, who was at Alston; 
then the restof Wood’s division was brought into towa 
to fight the fire, and I suppose a great many stragglers 
came into town frum tie Seventeenth curps; all the 
troops in Columbia were irom the Fifteenth corps, save 
such stragglers as may have strayed in from other com- 
mands. 

Q When you reached Columbia did you consider it 

a military necessity to burn it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it a military necessity to destroy private 

property, property outside of arsenals, depots, ete. ? 

No; any property used fur hostile purposes ought 

to have been destroyed, and was destroyed; no private 

property ought to have been destroyed, except by way 

of retaliation for the very mean thing they did of bom- 

barding my sleeping soldiers in their camp the night be- 

fore. After it was manifest to Wade Hampton that he 

had not force enough to prevent my occupation of Co- 

lumbia, some battery was sent down to Granby, opposite 

our camp, and ig the night time, when our men were 

asleep, they bombarded all night; in consequence of 

this uncalled-for attack upon us I did at one time think 

of destroying Columbia, and publicly avowing this as 

the cause, but, on reflection, I said to General Howard: 

“IT will let my order stand as itis;” the order, which 

was in writing, waa to destroy the arsenal, machine- 

shops, and everything of that kind, but to spare col- 

leges, asylums, and private property. This was the 

written order, but at one time, in a moment of resent- 

ment, when these people, unjustifiably, and, I would al- 

most say, cowardly, opened a battery of two guns, or 

four guns, across upon our camp when we were asleep ; 

I was tempted to retaliate; if I could have gotten hold 

of those men I would not have spared them, or anything 
that belonged to thom, believing it was done by Wade 
Hampton’s orders. 1t is proper todo everything you 
can to stay the progress of a superior army moving upon 
the country—proper to do anything which would pro- 
duce a good result; but anything which provokes, 
which is pure, wanton mischief—such as murdering in- 
stead of capturing stragglers, and killing them when in 
astate of repose—is not only bad warfare, but very bad 
policy ; in war you do everything that will produce a 
good result; if Wade Hampton had resisted me at the 
crossing of Broad river until he could not have held out 
a moment longer, I would have honored him for it, but 
in firing into my camp at the time he did, and under 
the circumstances he did, he must have known it was 
such an act as would exasperate the troops, and was per- 
fectly unjustifiable ; he may oppose my heads of columns, 
or pick up stragglers, or place obstructions in the way— 
anything to oppose our crossing over into Columbia; all 
that would be right and fair in war; but to fire across 
into a sleeping camp, with a river intervening, with tho 
foreknowledze that it would only kill a few miserable 
= rolled up in their blankets asleep, was inexcys- 
able. 





Q. Was the Army animated by any bitter feelings in, 
consequence of it ? 

A. Yes, sir; I don’t think any one expressed that bit- 
terness of feeling more intensely than 1 did; I express- 
ed it openly. 

Q. Did your men and officers share in these feelings ? 
A. They did; I regard Wade Hampton’s firing into 
our camp that night as the basest act [ ever heard of; I 
never knew of any instance in civilized warfare—and it 
has been my misfortune to be engaged in a great many 
straggles—I never knew of such a mean act as Wade 
Hampton was guilty of in firing upon-my camp with no 
possible object in view, and the effect of which he knew 
would only be to kill a few poor, miserable devils, roll- 
ed up in their blankets and asleep in their camps in the 
night time; and that firing was kept up all night; 
Wade Hampton was in supreme command; Beauregard 
was in town, but had left; Wade Hampton was in the 
town there ; I hold him responsible for everything that 
was done in defence of Colu:s bia; I{admired the action 
of Butler in attacking my column, for that was legiti- 
mate warfare, but what Wade Hampton did showed an 
utter absence of military ski!l ; instead of firing into my 
camp ot sleeping men, by which no possible good ceuld 
be attained, he should have undertaken to prevent our 
crossing at the Broad and Saluda rivers, which were 
left almost entirely undefended ; fifty men could have 
held usin check for five days, and perhaps longer, but 
we met with no resistance at Saluda, and comparatively 
none at Broad river. I have forgotten the name of the 
little village where the battery was, but it is about three 
miles below Columbia; the battery was sent down from 
Columbia in the night-time ; about four miles below we 
had crossed the Little Congaree; there we had a pretty 
sharp fight with Butler, and he did first-rate; I was 
near the head of the column myself; we got the cross- 
ing, and everything was clear ahead of us in our march 
upon Columbia; atter going a little distance I ordered 
a halt, and we lay by and went into camp; in the night 
some time somebody brought a battery down and fired 
into our camp. 

Q—Did you fear the burning of Columbia by your 
army? 

A. I did. 

Q. Previous to your entry ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You thought it more than probable that, exasper- 
ated by the acts you have stated, they would retaliate by 
burning the city ? 

A. I was, and wanted to avoid it. 

Q. You have given us your suppositions in regard to 
the origin of this fire. Although you personally miy 
not have ordered the burning of the city, would it sur- 
prise you if it could be proved to you that your army 
actually did it ? 

A. It would surprise ms very much, indeed, if any 
officer, Howard, Logan, Wood, or any commissioned 
officer, was privy to the setting fire to any house: in 
Columbia that night, but it would not surprise me if 
some vagabond did it without orders, ani merely for 
deviltry. It would not surprise me if some of our es- 
caped prisoners, or some of our own soldiers, aided in 
spreading the flames. I would be perfectly prepared to 
believe it if the evidence was spread before me that some 
oue or more of our soldiers—because in an army of that 
size we find men capable of doing anything—might have 
assisted to the work of destruction; that it was con- 
cealed by their fellows; but that any of my officers had 
a hand in it, either directly or indirectly I do not, and 
will believe. 

Q. If I were to submit to you now the testimony of 
some individuals in South Carolina, whose integrity you 
have no doubt of, that they witnessed the firing by Fed- 
eral soldiers in the presence of officers ? 

A. Well, they would have to state the names of the 
officers, and if the officers denied it, [ would accept their 
denial rather than any evidence of people in South Caro- 
lina. If the officers present were mentioned by name, 
or by anything which we could trace them down—say 
the officer of the guard at a certain point—then I would 
believe it. I would not upon the mere say so, or even 
tbe oath, of any person in Columbia that night, when 
he would state that he saw a fire kindled in a house, or 
in a shed, whereby it spread to the adjoining property, 
[ would not believe it, unless it were confirmed by some 
of my own people. 

-‘Q. You have lived in South Carolina, have you not? 
A. I was stationed there from 1841 to 1846. 

Q. And know many of the people ? 

_A. Yes, sir; [ knowa great many people in Charleston. 
I was never in Columbia until I went on that joursey. 
Q. Aside from their political differences with your- 
self, do you not believe them asa race—the upper classes, 
I mean—to be men of greatjintegrity ? 

A. They are men of great honor and integrity. They 
are a very fine set of men. 

Q. They carry it to an extreme ? 

A. They carry it to a nice extreme. 

Q. Their chivalric notions are tvo extreme for the 
present age? 

A. Yes, sir, entirely, and for common sense, too. I 
can give you an illustration of that: Mr. James Sim- 
mons, of Charleston, a gentleman in all respects, is a 
particular friend of mine; it was his brother whose 
house I had endeavored to protect that night, and to 
whose family I gave my own house, bed, and everything 
that was needed to make them comfortable; as I was 
about leaving, I got out of our mess-stores a tierce of 
rice and a barrel of hams; I divided the stores into two 
equal parts; one part I gave to Mrs. Simmons, and the 
other part to my friend (Mr. Walker’s) namesake, I 
think she is; her maiden name being Payos. I said to 
them: “ Now, you are going to have hard times; these 
came from my own personal stores, and I propose leav- 
ing them for your use;” Simmons hesitated about re- 
ceiving them, stating that he did not know but what it 
would be wrong, he being a South Carolinian, to accept 
a favor from an enemy ; I said I thought he was a d—d 
fool; that [ didn’t care if he did starve; that I didn’t 
give it to him, but to his wife and children; a man who 
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would raise a’ point of honor at that time and under szch 
cirtumstances, I thought his ideas of chivalry run a lit- 
tle beyond common sense; and yet, at the same time, 
Mr. Simmons was an educated and a very polished gen- 
tlemen, and, at that very time, I think, in office in the 
Custom-house, in Charleston; he was « very clever gen- 
tleman, indeed, but when he made that point I must 
confess that I was a little provoked. 

I did not see any liquors given to any troops by the 
Confederates ; but [ heard that a man in the drug-store 
gave it out in a dipper, and I spoke to the Mayor about 
it, and asked him if he knew of any liquor in town; that 
T had seen one drunken man in the street. He told me 
there had been some left, and he had remonstrated with 
Hampton and Beauregard about leaving it in town to 
fall into our hands; they said they could not destroy it, 
because they might be held- personally liable for its 
value afterward. I asked himif he didn’t know what 
an effect liquor hid in a town like Columbia, and he 
said: “* General, I know it very well, and I remonstrated 
with Wade Hampton and Beauregard, and they an- 
swered they could not destroy this liquor without incur- 
ring personal liability,” it was some liquor in that very 
drug: store, I think. 

I heard afterwird that some rockets had been discover- 
ed in some store, and that the soldiers fired them off; of 
that I know nothing at all, but I supplied the troops 
with rockets before leaving Atlanta, and at night the 
head of the column would indicate its position by send- 
ing rockets up. 

Q. Do you not believe that your army during that 
night was under a state of perfect discipline and could 
have been controlled ? 

No, sir, not in that strict sense; you cannot control a 
body of men when you have yot them dispersed to fight 
a fire. I could have ordered the longroll, and they would 
have taken their ranks, and then the fire would bave 
gone on; when men are dispersed fighting fire there can 
be no strict discipline. ‘When you disperse an army you 
lose the control of it, because you cannot give them 
orders through and by their captains and lieutenants; 
dispersing an army to fight a fire, you at once lose con- 
trol of it. 

Q. Were not the men dispersed before the fire broke 
out? 

A. Oh, yes, sir; they were dispersed. You see, you 
stack arms and post your guards, and the moment the 
guards are posted, men may stroll around the street 
within the sound of the bugle or drum. 

Q. You allowed the Fifteenth Corps, then, to walk the 
streets of Columbia? 

A. I did not allow anything about it ; I gave no orders 
about it. 

Q. Your officers permitted it ? 

A. They did, of course. 

Q. The Fifteenth Corps? 

A. That is, one division of it. You see, there were 
abvut three divisions in that corps; one division of that 
Fifteenth Corps was allowed the general privilege of 
walking the streets when not un duty and when not 
under arms; a large proportion—I suppose about one- 
third, that was the usual proportion—were stationed all 
around town, with arms in their hands; when not 
armed, and guards were all posted, then the men could 
go around town. I could have had them stay in the 
ranks, but I would not have done it, under the circum- 
stances, to save Columbia. I would not have done such 
a harshness to my soldiers to save the whole town. They 
were men, and I was not going to treat them like slaves. 
When the guards were posted, they were free to come 
and go, according to the rules of their respective 
brigades. 

Q. On your line of march from Beaufort to Columbia 
was there not a large destruction of private residen- 
ces? 

A. It was a very poor country, poor land, and there 
was very little private property there. I saw very little 
property destroyed. 

Q. Don’t you know that there was a large amount de- 
stroyed ? 

A. No, sir; Ido not know, because I was at the head 
of t :e column, and none was done there. The men and 
negroes behind with the trains, as & rule, do more 
mischief than the heads of columns, so that individually 
I know very little of the destruction done in South 
Carolina. Ali I know is that it was a very poor coun- 
try, and there were very mean houses along the line. 

I entered Winnsboro. General Slocum can bear testi- 
mony that the rebels fired that town before we got into 
it. His column entered it firat. I passed into the town, 
and then turned and slept out in the field myself, I did 
not go into the houses. I know nothing, then, of my 
own knowledge concerning the destruction of any 
property in Winnsboro. ‘Lhe orders to buin cotton, 
however, were still in existence. Nosoldier could burn 
eotton of his own volition; but if cotton had been de- 
stroyed within the vicinity of Winnsboro by any party 
under the command of an officer, it would have beeu 
right, under the authority of the United States, 

I know nothing about Camden, 8.C. I did not go 
there. Corse’s division, Seventventh corps, I think it 
was, that went there. 

At Cheraw we destroyed an arsenal, and found a great 
deal of ammunition that had been sent up there irom 
Charleston. By the way, we lost some men there by the 
explosion of powder. 

Q. I understand you, then, if the United States sol- 
diers, under an officer, seized or destroyed cotton on the 
lie of this march, if the conmnissioners should decide 
that it was not an act of war, the United Siates Govern- 
ment are responsible fur it ? 

A. 1 will assume the responsibility of it, and the 
United States can do what they please about it. Iam 
not the United States by a great deal. 

Q. Did you authorize the burning of cotton on the 
18th of February, in Columbia? 

A, No, sir; it was already burned, or burning; there 
was no necessity for giving any orders; I gave no or- 
ders for burning cotton down there; if cotton had been 
found in Columbia, and they had burned it, they would 





have done exactly right; I would have assumed the re- 
sponsibility. , 

By Mr. Wells: 

Q. Before, or at the time you commenced your march 
inland from Beaufort, you had given general orders for 
the burning and destruction of all cotton on your line of 
march, wherever found, in public or private build- 
ings? 

7 My orders I delegated to corps commanders. The 
orders communicated to the Army are dated ‘ Head- 
quarters Military Division of the Misssisippi, in the 
tield, Kingston, Ga., Nov. 9, 1864. Special Orders No. 
120. 

That order provides for the organization of the Army 
into two wings, right and left. 

Paragraphs IV., V., and VI. of the order cover, I 
suppose, all the points of your inquiry, and I will just 
read such, and make them a part of my testimony. 

The wi.ness then read as follows: 


IV. The Army will forage liberally on the country during the 
march. To this end each biigade commander will organize a good 
and sufficient foraging party, under the command of one or more 
disereet otticers, who wil gather, near the route travelled, corn or 
forage of any kind, meat of any kind, vegetables, corn-meal, or 
whatever is needed by the command, aiming at all times to keep 
in the wagons at least ten days provisions for the command, and 
three days’ forage; soldiers must not enter the dwellings of the 
inhabitants, or commit any trespass, but during a halt, or a camp, 
they may be permitted to gather turnips, potatoes, and other yeze- 
tables, and to drive in stock in sight of their ca:np; to regular 
foraging parties must be intrusted the gathering of provisisus and 
forage at any distance from the road travelled. 

V. To Army corps commanders a!one is intrusted the power to 
destroy mills, houses, cotton-gins, etc., and for them this general 
prine:ple is laid down; in districts and neighborhoods where the 
Army is unmolested, no destruction of such property should be 
permitted; but should guerrillas or bushwhackers molest our 
march, or should the inhabitants burn bridges, obstruct roads, or 
otherwise manifest local hostility, then Arms commanders should 
order and entorce a devastation more or less relentless, according to 
the m asure of such hostility. 

VI. As for horses, mules, wagons, etc., belonging to the in- 
habitants, the cavalry aud artillery may appropriate freely and 
without limi s, discriminating, however, between the rich, who are 
usually hostile, and the poor or industrious, usnally neutral or 
friendly, Foraging parties may also take muies, or horses, to re- 
place the jaded animals of their trains, or to serve as pack-mules 
tor the regiments or brigades. In all foraging, of whatever kind, 
the parties engaged will refrain from abusive or thr atening lan- 
guage, and may, where the offieer in command thinks proper, give 
written certificatts of the facts, but nu receipts; ana they wiil 
endeavor to leive with each tamily 4 reasonable portion for their 
muintenance, 


There were no positive orders for the burning of cot- 
ton, but we regarded it usually as the means which en- 
abled the Confederate government to keep up the war; 
therefore we regarded it as a thing to be destroyed, and 
generally speaking, it was so destroyed. 

We never went out of the way to search for it either; 
whenever we encountered it we destroyed it; there were 
a great many exceptions, where personal appeals were 
made to me and other corps commanders, and the cotton 
was spared; there was always some good reason for so 
doing; 1 remember, in Milledgeville, telling General 
Slocum, who commanded the place, that he might exer- 
cise discretion, aud he did spare the cottun, and spared 
some mills. 

I looked upon cotton as a very obnoxious thing, as a 
thing which had prolonged the war, and therefore ought 
to be destroyed; it furnished the enemy with the sin- 
ews of war, namely, money; there was a party of Eng- 
lishmen and other foreigners scattered through the coun- 
try who were buying this cotton, and paying for it in 
bills of exchange on London and other places, which 
could be easily converted into powder, and into shot, 
and into arms, which were run in by a system of block- 
ade-runners that eluded our blockading fleets. At the 
time of the fall of Columbia the port of Savannah was 
sealed to blockade-runuers, but Charleston and Wilming- 
ton were rot. 

The destruction of this network of railroads in the in- 
terior did not prevent the shipment to the seacoast of all 
this cotton stored in the interior; they could haul it to 
the end of the railroad at a point where we let it re- 
main. 

I threw into Columbia the Fifteenth corps, then mus- 
tering about 15,000 men, because of the road leading 
through it—the road leading out toward Camden; when 
you go through atown, you go through, and camp the 
men outside. Camden was not inthe plan of the cam- 
paign for this division; but you see Watle Hampton re- 
treated on that road, and we followed him; he retreated 
in that direction; then, again, of course the troops on 
the outside of the town covered it from river to river— 
the Seventeenth corps at the northeast, aud the other at 
the southeas‘. 

Q. How do you account for the fire feom that burning 
cotton in the streets at 11 o’clock in the forenoon re- 
maining smothered, and with a high wind blowing, as 
you have testified to, for so many hours and not causing 
any destruction until after nightfall? 

A. The motive we had in extinguishing the fire in 
that particular pile of cotton was to enable the trains be- 
longing to the Fifteenth corps, which had to go by that 
road, to pass in comparative safety; as soon as the train 
had passed, and gone on to camp, the fire was allowed to 
burn; we had no further interest in protecting it. We 
had no reason to apprehend the large fire that subse- 
quently broke out; I said we had no interest in pro- 
tecting this particular cotton; it was pretty well 
burned down—burned down into a smouldering pile; I 
did not give it any personal attention; I do not think I 
looked back; I walked through the town a great deal 
that afternoon, but I do not think I went back to that 
burning district; there were so many rowdies down 
there, so many negroes and others halloving and yelling, 
that I did not care to mingle with them, and did not; I 
remember walking about in the suburbs; I did not go 
to that point again. Ifa captain or lieutenant had, on 
undertaking the destruction of cotton, burned it inside 
of a dwelling it would have been considered a very fool- 
ish piece of behavior. Ican kardly conceive of such a 
case, because cottun is usually rolled out into the street 
and burned there. I suppose there would be no objec- 
tion to burning cotton inside of one vf those Jarge yards, 
but of course not in a shed or inflammablebuilding, But 
the working parties were not engaged then; we did 














our work of destruction in Columbia in broad daylight, 
and not at night. 

If there had been any grave doubts on the part of my 
corps commanders with reference to the impropriety of 
the continuous destruction of cotton and similar prop- 
erty, they never manifested it to me by word or deed. 
By Mr. Walker: 

The Fifteenth corps were noted tor their ability to 
twist railroud iron, were they not? 

A. Very well trained in it. 

Q. After they had undertaken the twisting of rail- 
road iron it was not worth much ? : 

A. Except for old iron; it was not fit for railroads 
any more. 

Q. Did you have control of all connection between 

Columbia and Charleston at the time of your entrance 
into Columbia ? , 
A. I think the Charleston road goes to Branchville, 
and then up to Orangeburg; when we went into Colum- 
bia we controlled roads leading back from Columbia 
into Charleston—not local roads, but railroads. 

When I started from Beaufort I did not expect to at- 
tack Charleston. I considered, if it was not evacuated, 
[ would capture the whole garrison, but [I thought Huor- 
dee was too smart to allow me to do that. When T 
reached Columbia I was sure Charleston was a dead 
cock in the pit—* played out,’’ as the soldiers used te 
say. 

In Savannah, beforeI started on the movement through 
South Crrolina, Admiral Porter sent one of his staff 
officers, Captain Breese, of the Navy, to me with the re- 
quest that I should loan him one of my divisions to 
belp him to capture Fort Fisher; he said that he had 
substantially silenced the battery in the attack which 
he had made on it in conjunction with General Butler, 
but that General Butler failed to take full advantage of 
the naval attack, and he wanted me to let him have one 
of my divisions to complete it; | wrote to him, urging 
bim very strongly against the taking of Fort Fisher, for 
the simple reasun that it would push or drive Hook’s 
division of the rebelarmy, then occupying the peninsula, 
from Wilmington down to Fort Fisher, inclusive, back 
into the country to fight me; whereas, if he remained 
just where he was, in avery short time I would catch 
him; I would have gotten an army across Cape Fear 
river, and he could not have escaped; therefore the tak- 
ing of Fort Fisher was against my advice; I could have 
taken it with my army without losing aman. I knew 
they had attacked Fort Fisher, and had failed; I do not 
know about the silencing; a battery may be silent when 
it is not much hurt; you cannot tell much abous it un- 
til you get possession ; I did not want the fort captured, 
because my movement would be simplified by having a 
dimished force in my front. 

I considered W.lmington would b> pretty much in 
the same box as Charleston as soon as [ could cross Cape 
Fear river at Fayetteville, about which I had not a par- 
ticle of doubt. 





= 





Tue Alta California of May 12 claims to have re- 
ceived, ‘in advance,”’ as it says, “of all news heretcfore 
published,” the intelligence from its special Washington 
correspondent that President Grant has uppointed a 
special commission, in the person of Colonel A. B. Stein- 
berger, cf Washington, to proceed to the Sandwich 
Islands in order to sound the islanders on the subject of 
the aunexation of those islands to the United States, 
The commissioner named in this connec‘ion arrived at 
San Francisco May 4. The Aléa’s Washington letter, 
which is dated May 4, says: 

The question of the annexation of the [Sandwich 
Islands tu the United States is being seriously considered 
in Washington. A few weeks ago it was rumored in 
diplomatic circles that a speciul commissioner would be 
sent out to feel the Sandwich Island pulse, and to re- 
port on the practicability of the scheme, as well as the 
general disposition of the people most interested in the 
matter. 

This rumor had not assumed definite character at 
that time, aud was not generally credited, 

Now it is known, though the public have not been 
apprised of the! fact, that the plan has been consum- 
mated. Colonel A. B. Steinberg, of this city, who has 
long enjoyed the contidence of President Grant, has 
been appointed to perform this mission, and has already 
departed for the Pavific coast. 

It is in contemplation to have the matter of annexa- 
tion looked into und reported upon in a manner some- 
what similar to that adopted in the prelimizary negotia- 
tions in San Domingo. There are not, however, as 
many objections made to this policy as were urged 
against the San Domingo scheme, and an effort is not 
likely to stir up as much opposition. The restriction- 
ists and the enemies of the Administration will un- 
doubtedly raise a howl about it; but if the people of the 
Sandwich Islands are ripe fur the movement, and Col- 
cnel Steinberger’s report is favorable, we may expect 
that the President w.ll recommend annexation in his 
next message. 

Full authority is given to the commissioner to use for 
this mission any war vessel on the Pacific coast, which 
may be available and suitable for the purpuse. His in- 

structions ure not made public, but your correspoudent 

has ascertained that he is authorized to make investiga- 
tions and report on the results of his work. 

He is a man of bright, keen intelligence, and possesses 
a bright eye that sees everything. He is well suited to 
the work before him, and will no doubt create a favor- 

able impression wherever he goes. His judgment will 

insure the production of a report that will b2 considered 

realiable and worthy of careful attention. His selec- 
tion will give general satisfaction. 








In Switzerland, the Eidgenossisvhe cavalry and ar- 
tillery have been supplied with the Chamelot-Delvigne 
revolver, greatly improved by Major Schmidt, and very 
higly spoken of, The officers. and privates of the in- 
fantry are also to be supplied with the same make but 
ofamuch lighter HEX 
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Creepmoor Orentne.—The time for the formal opening 
or inauguration of the beautiful rifle practice grounds, 
Creedmoor Range, Long Island, will arrive in a few weeks, 
and every exertion is being made by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Rifle Association to arrange the details 
of this opening. The directors have held several special 
meetings for this purpose, and have perfected a programme, 
and every matter is about ready. At the meeting of the 
board on Saturday last, the report of the engineer showed 
that the work on the range was substantially completed, and, 
in the absence of buildings on the grounds, the engineer 
recommended the immediate erection of a shop for storage 
purposes. This recommendation was approved by the board, 
also that of the range committee relative to the employment 
of a range keeper. The special committee on opening range 
reported that the date of opening be fixed hereafter, to suit the 
Commander-in-Chief ; that the commissioned officers of the 
National Guard of New York State, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, the Army and Navy officers in this vicinity, the 
members of Legislature, the Mayors and Board of Supervi- 
sors of New York and Brooklyn, and the press be invited 
to attend the opening—the military guests to appear in uni- 
form. The exercises of the day will open at 10 A. m. with 
two matches of the association to be shot for uff hand at 
200 yards—one with military rifle and the other with any 
rifle—within the rules of the association. Entranse fee, $1 ; 
prizes, $50 each match, divided from $20 to $5, viz. : $20, 
$15, $10,°$5. In addition, the gold badge of the associa- 
tion will be given to the best marksman. These are de- 
signed to be short matches, intended to be both carried on at 
the same time, and, as the competition will not exceed 150 
to 200 yards, they will be concluded before noon. By this 
time all competitors, etc., will have assembled, and the 
grounds will be formally opened by a National Guard match. 
This will commence at 12:30 Pp. m., and consist of a match to 
be shot for by a delegation or ‘‘team’’ of twelve from each 
regiment, or one from each company or independent sub- 
division of the National Guard, the commanding officers of 
the regiments naming the remainder, each man to be a reg- 
ularly enlisted member, in good standing, of the regiment 
he represents. No entrance or other fee will be charged, but 
each regiment sending a team will be required to provide a 
sergeant to act as scorekeeper. If possible, a team of gen- 
eral officers will participate in the match, and, as both the 
Governor and Adjutant-General Rathbone have fame as 
good marksmen, this can be very well accomplished, Each 
competitor will be allowed five shots, with the privilege of 
two’ preliminary ‘or ‘‘sighting’’ shots if desired, off hand 
at 200 yards. All competitors making over eight points 
will then shoot a similar number of shots, in any position, 
at 500 yards. Competitors will use the rifle used by their 
respective commands. The following is a list of the prizes : 














Firet—gold mounted Winchester rifle, value ........ .....+ 

Becond—-gold badge, eto .........sseeeeees evcccnces v0 cece 

DRIP... cccoce vovcsceee soccesceecocvee cocceecccces socce eonenesess seeveeeee $25 
Fourth........ © eoveceee * ceveveee weccceceneeseseesecs secon eccccee cocecces + $20 
Fifth..... ° Sevcceee Srecees cecccececece $15 
Seventh—Six at $5 each..........0. 000 o eecceees #4 seceeee cerees $30 
Eighth—Best team, gold badge, value ..... .... sescsseee «-s+ $50 


Ninth—For breech-loading rifle competition (offered 
by Brigadier-General Ward, commanding First bri- 


gade, First division, N. G......scssesserseeseeenes coeeee 100 
Total amount............. iiieeteains : OT 


It is to be presumed the first distance can be shot inside 
of one hour and a half, the second in one hour; therefore at 
3 pe. M. the ties will be shot off, and the prizes formally pre- 
sented at 4 p.m. The presentation will be made by the 
Governor if present. During the interval, between 2:30 and 
4 vp. m., the match with military breech-loaders will be held, 
open to all comers—test, rapidity and accuracy of firing; 
entrance fee, $1 to $5. The committee on opening consider 
that the above programme can be carried out so as to enable 
a return to the city by 6 Pr. m. 

A circular has been prepared which is to be for- 
warded to every regimental commander in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, in which is incorporated 
a request that they forward to the Secretary, Captain Geo. 
W. Wingate, 194 Broadway, New York, the names of the 
proposed competitors in their respective commands. On 
receipt of their names a ticket will be sent, through their 
commanding officers, to each competitor, which will entitle 
him to practice on Creedmoor range every Wednesday and 
Saturday to date of match, without charge. This ticket will 
also state the hour he is to shoot and target he is to practice 
upon. This ticket must be produced on the day of the 
match, but may be transferred to another member of the 
the same o>ganization in case of an inability to attend. A 
circular will be issued at the same time to regular members 
of the association requesting the forwarding of their names 
to the Secretary, if they propose to compete, with all des- 
patch. By this means the association members can ascer- 
tain beforehand the hours for practice and targets to be 
used. It is supposed that a number of veteran soldiers from 
the Soldiers’ Home can be obtained, who will prove effective 
men to act as markers, register-keepers, etc. If not, appli- 
cation will be respectfully made to General Hancock, com- 
manding the Military Division of the Atlantic for a detail of 
regular troops from those stationed in this vicinity. As 
there are twenty targets, therefore a detail of twenty mark- 
ers will be required. (As there will-be but few matches, a de- 


tailed relief will not be necessary.) For superintendents of 
butts four men from the association will be required. Regular 
keepers will be sent with competing parties to the number 
of twenty. Four volunteers from the association will act as 
superintendents of register-keepers, and one member will 
act as range officer. Three clerks will be required for head- 
quarters, whom, with the markers, the association propose to 
compensate. A mounted orderly will likewise be in attend- 
ance during the competition, also buglers and a military 

band, Proper provision will be made for transporting: and 
feeding the employees, also for some practice in their respec- 

t:ve duties before the opening. A temporary range-keeper 

has been employed, and a storehouse or shed is now being 
erected for the protection of the association’s property. 
One large tent and several smaller ones will be erected for 
the use of the association clerks, ete. A special train will 

be provided for specially invited guests, such as the Gover- 

nor and staff, general officers, etc. A competent caterer 

wilt be on the ground to attend to the wants of the inner 
man, and every matter will be provided for guests and at- 
tendants. 

Reviaious Mivitrary.—For some years past many of the 
regiments of the cities of New York and Brooklyn have in- 
troduced the sensational if not questionable custom of parad- 
ing at least once a year to listen to the sermons of their 
chaplains, many of whom, by the way, are rarely seen on 
any other occasion. These military religious proceedings 
usually draw large congregations, and give the chaplains an 
opportunity to say some good words o the boys, which we 
trust are not always forgotten. The texts, asa matter of 
course, are invariably as nearly military as possible, and the 
sermons clothed in all the symbolical military language at 
the command of the preacher—all of which have an unusual 
tendency to the sensational. For years past the Brook- 
lyn Thirteenth and Twenty-third regiments have annually 
paraded for this purpose, and seem to enjoy the service to a 
greater or Jess degree, despite the great diversity of religious 
creeds to be found in almost all military organizations. The 
Twenty-third on Sunday evening week paraded about a 
third its strength, or some 200 men, for church service, 
held at the church of its chaplain, Rev. Dr. Seaver; and 
the Thirteenth on Sunday morning last, about the same 
strength, at the new church of its chaplain, Rev. Dr. Car- 
roll, The Seventy-first will parade for similar purpose on 
Sunday next (to-morrow), and in a short time we expect to 
see our streets filled frequently with rifleless soldiery in full 
uniform, marching with solemn tread and martial air, and 
moving in solid column against man’s great enemy. 
Chaplains Seaver and Carroll are. generally in position on 
parades, which is more than can be said of the majority of 
chaplains attached to National Guard commands, who in 
most instances are military nonentities. 

The Seventy-firat regiment, Colonel Vose, has been directed 
to assemble in full-dress uniform, white belts and side arms, 
at the armory, on Sunday afternoon, 25th inst., at 2 o’clock, 
sharp, for the purpose of attending divine service at Associ- 
ation Hall. The services and a sermon by Rev. James L. 
Hall, chaplain. The command will be marched to the Hall, 
and thence direct to the armory and dismissed. 


Sevents Inrantry.—This regiment, Colonel Clark, was or- 
dered to parade in full uniform (white trousers) on Thurs- 
day last, for review by the honorable the Mayor and 
Commun Council, at the City Hall, but in consequence of 
the storm the parade was indefinetly postponed. The resig- 
nation of Captain Edward G. Arthur and Lieutenant Mil- 
ton B. Sweet have been accepted, and they have been hon 
orably discharged. First Lieutenant William C. Casey 
Company H, has been elected captain Company I; Second 
Lieutenant William G. Dominick, ficst lieutenant Company 
I; and Sergeant Henry S. Germond, second lieutenant 
Company I. Sergeant James P. Burrell has been appointed 
sergeant of the guard, vice Kipp, resigned, and Sergeatit 
Charles S. Livingston, right general guide, vice Burrell, 
sergeant of the guard. F. W. Kenney, J. F. Long, W. H. 
Long, G, Perault, and J. A. Studwell have been expelled by 
Company F, and the action of said company is confirmed 
by the regimental commander. 


Firtn Inrantry.—On Monday this organization, Colonel 
Spencer commanding, paraded in honor of the illustrious Jef- 
ferson, from whom it takes its name as the “Jefferson Guard.’’ 
Line was formed at the regimental armory about 2 P. M. ; 
after which the regiment marched down the Bowery and 
Chatham street to the City Hall, where it offered a marching 
salute to Mayor M[avemeyer and the members of the Board 
of Aldermen. The regiment paraded some eighteen files, but 
many of the companies, as usual, were unequalized. This 
was particularly noticeable in the right (F) company, Colo- 
nel Spencer should correct this matter, as these juneven fronts 
give the column an unsteady and unattractive appearance 
on parade. This absence of equalization is especially no- 
ticeable in our German National Guard commands, and is 
partly the fault of the adjutant; but in a majority of cases 
company commandants are responsible, and in their anxiety 
to show large fronts allow men to fall in who arrive late, 
and wink at the return of men to their company after 
being detailed to another. The adjutant should watch the 
fronts, and cause such officers and men to be reprimanded by 
the regimental commander. : 

The regiment made a very fair display in marching past 
the Mayor, the distances being well preserved, also fronts. 





The crowd was very large at the Park, and the head of the 


regimental column was compelled to halt at the entrance to 
the plaza until the police cleared the way. This halt some- 
what affected the steadiness of the troops, but they neverthe- 
less maintained very good fronts, and in the marching salute 
looked exceedingly well. The Isft companies after the pas- 
sage broke into column of fours, and the march was con- 
tinued up Broadway under the usual difficulties, the compa- 
nies breaking to the rear, right and left most of the way. 

The regiment marched up Broadway past the Sturtevant 
House—Quartermaster Leland proprietor—through Thirty- 
fourth street to Third avenue, offering a marching salute to 
General Funk and staff, between Fourth and Lexington ave- 
nues, The regiment then slowly took its way down town 
again to the armory, and was dismissed. When opportuni- 
ty offered the regiment spread its broad fronts to fall extent, 
and with glistening helmets, soldierly tread, good music, 
and with Spencer as its Jeader, created a great sensation 
among spectators. The different companies after tue parade 
held social intercourse at many favorite resorts near the 
Bowery, and much wine and lager were consumed. 


TuirtEeENTH# Inrantry.—The bill providing for the erec- 
tion of an armory for the Thirteenth regiment, which has 
been so hardly pressed to passage during tho present ses- 
sion of the Legislature, is now a law, having received the 
signature of Governor Dix. The bill directs the Board of 
Supervisors of Kings county to issued the bonds of the 
county to the amount of $150,000 for the purchase of land 
and building a new armory for the regiment, and as soon as 
a certified copy of the bill is received the armory committee 
of the regiment will have the matter brought before the su- 
pervisors, who have no other recourse than to obey its man- 
dates, refer it to the Military Co.amittee, etc. Meanwhile, 
the regiment is on the lookout for a suitable site, and ru- 
mor says the land owned by the city adjoining the Court- 
house near the City Hall will be the location. In that case 
the regiment will not have to use any of the appropriation 
for the purchase of land, and will have the whole amornt 
for the erection of the building. This site, however, in our 
estimation, ia not suitable, for the reason that it is not wide 
enough for drill purposes. Several plans have been sug- 
gested in the construction of the new armory, one of which 
is to devote the entire lower or ground floor to the drill- 
rooms, the second floor providing company rooms, with 
gallery extension on all sides. The main drill-room, it is 
suggested, could be provided with glass sliding doors, so 
that it could be all thrown into one room, or partitioned 
off for company and squad drill purposes. The ‘matter will 
be pusned, and the new armory expects to be under way 
before fall. The members are very much elated over the 
matter, and the various companies are already discussing 
company room decorations and furniture. We congratulate 
she regiment on its success, and we feel assured that this 
new armory will rapidly increase its membership and add to 
the general good stunding of the old Thirteenth. 

In compliance with G. 0. No. 2, ¢. s., from Fifth brigade 
headquarters, this command is ordered to assemble at the 
city armory, in full uniform (white gloves), June 4, 
at 3o’clock Pp. M.,.for review by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Regimental line will be formed on Henry 
street, right resting on Clark street. A court-martial is or- 
dered to convene at the armory June 5, at 8 o’clock r. M., 
for the trial of all delinquencies deficienc'es, and offences in 
this regiment. Detail fur the court: Captain Garrett C. 
Hallenbeck. 


Tue Governor’s MivirAry Reviews.—At last the agita- 
tion relative to the date of the proposed reviews by Governor 
Dix of tLat portion of the National Guard comprising the 
First and Second divisions has ceased, the days having been 
definitely settled. The First division will parade on the 
3d of June in New York city, and the Second division in 
Brooklyn on the 4th—both to form in deployed line on the 
afternoon of the above dates, 

FIRST DIVISION. 

This division will form on Fifth avenue in close column 
of companies extending from Ninth to Eleventh streets, the 
march commencing at 4 o’clock Pp. m. to and through Four- 
teenth street to the Union Square plaza. 

SEEOND DIVISION. 

The troops of the Second division, Major-General W ood- 
ward commanding, will be formed at 4:30 P. m., in deployed 
line, as follows: Fifth brigade, on westerly side of Clinton 
street, left resting on Atlantic street ; Eleventh brigade, on 
westerly side of Clinton street, right resting on Atlantic 
street; Batteries A and B, Artillery, and Separate Troop 
Cavalry, on Atlantic street, right resting on Clinton street. 
The brigade and battery commanders will report to the chief 
of staff, at the corner of Clinton and Atlantic streets, as 
soon as their respective commands are formed. 

Eleventh Brigade,—In compliance with G. 0. No. 4, ¢. s., 
from division headquarters, this brigade, General Meserole, 
is ordered to parade and pass in review before His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief on June 4. Brigade line will 
be formed on the westerly side of Clinton street, right rest- 
ing on Atlantic street, at 4:30 o’clock Pp. m.| 

It will be observed from the above that the original date 
(May 27) has been changed, but that the hour and place of 
formation remain the same. This change was necessitated 
by the Governor’s legislative duties, and the change was ef- 
fected by telegram to-General Woodward on Wednesday 
evening. Ths ceremony will be merely a passage in review, 





the Governor and staff being mounted on a raised platform 
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this time, instead of fierce chargers—at least this was the 
programme for the review next week, but there is no telling 
how many changes may be effected before the review comes 
off. The Second division, however, is fully charged, and 
ready to go off at any moment, even should the above ar- 
rangements be changed. 

MivitiAmMEN Impxisonep.—Under this caption the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of Tuesday gives the following particulars of ihe 
imprisonment of alleged delinquent members of Company 
K, Forty-seventh, to which we referred in our last issue. It 
says: 

Under the operations of-the militia law two men named 
Matthews and McKunen, whoa year or more since joined 
and were presumed to have been regularly enlisted in Com- 
pauy K, Forty-seventh regiment, were recently arrested and 
imprisoned in the county jail, they having refused to liqui- 
date fines and dues imposed to the amount of nearly $100. 
This disposition of their person was effected upon the war- 
rant of Lieutenant-Colonel Kogers, presiding officer of the 
court-martial before which they had been summoned pro 
forma, and while there is no dispute as to the constitution- 
ality of State law or court-martial proceedings, the only 
question at issue is as to the form of enlistment of the men, 
which is claimed to have been effected in an irregular man- 
ner. For this reason, and upon an understanding said to 
have been had with Captain W. J. Powell, to the effect that 
he simply desired to use their names so that he might es- 
cape delay in securing his commisaion, they did not consider 
themselves bound in any manner whatever to the organiza- 
tion ; therefore neither had ever attended a single meeting or 
drill of the co:apany, the result of which was the constant 
accumulation of fines and dues. Rather than continue a 
}risoner Matthews procured his release by the payment of 
the amount scored him, but his more plucky companion de- 
termined to see the matter through to the bitter end rather 
than part with his thoney. A few days since, upon the 
granting of a habeas corpus by County Judge Moore, Mc- 
Kunen managed to have his case examined into by reference, 
Mr B. J. York acting as referee in the matter. Last night 
the hearing was completed at the armory in Fourth street, 
General Catlin appearing for the persecuted militiaman, and 
Judge-Advocate G. H. Fisher for Captain Powell and the 
regiment. Four persons in all testified on this occasion, 
embracing a Mr. Wood and his wife, at whose house Mc- 
Kunen signed the roll and enlistment papers, Captain Pow- 
ell and a member of his company who were present at the 
time of enlistmeat. Both Wood and his wife stated that, as 
they understood, Captain Powell simply desired to use the 
names of Matthews and McKunen for the purpose already 
stated, and did not intend to hold them as regularly enlisted 
members of the National Guard. McKunen also made a 
statement similar in effect, but which slightly differed on 
one or two technical points. The testimony of Captain Pow- 
eli and his private was entirely different, however, and, ac- 
cording to their testimony, if McKunen was not regularly 
enlisted, half or more of those comprising tte National Guard 
might with as good reason withdraw from their several com- 
mands and refuse to perform further duty. Captain Pow- 
ell said there had been no understanding between him and 
any enlisted man, as had been intimated by McKunen and 
his two witnesses, and, further, that every man enlisted by him, 
including McKunen, had been sworn, and presumably knew 

what he or they were signing. 

At the conclusion of the evidence, counsel agreed to pre- 
sent their points before Judge Moore, and on the following 
day the papers were submitted to the Judge, after a brief 
argument by counsel; it being conceded that the only ques- 
tion in the case was one of fact, whether or not McKuner 
had been sworn in. 

GENERAL SHALER’S FAREWELL TO THE SERVICE.—Those 
who are familiar with the services rendered by General 


Shaler as Fire Commissioner were greatly astonished to hear 
thatthe Mayor, in reorganizing the commission, had seen fit 
to displace him.; Though after the record General Shaler 
has made in the Department, his displacement must have 
been as unexpected to him as to others, he yields to the 
verdict with grace, and with the instinct of a good officer 
shows himself solicitous only for the discipline and continued 
efficiency of thecommand he leaves, as the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to the various fire companies, will show : 
New York, May 19, 1873. 

To the Officers and Members of the Fire Deparment : 

After six years of service, three of them as president, earn- 
estly devoted to improving the efficiency of the Departmeut, 
I find my official connection severed. To say that it is un- 
attended by disagreeable feelings would be untrue; and in 
expressing my regret at the separation, I beg to say a part- 
ing word to you all, and particularly to those zealous offi- 
cers who by their energy have contributed so much towards 
elevating the Department to its present high standard of 
efticiency. New York to day points with pride to the organ- 
ization which must protect her property and the lives of her 
citizens from the demon of fire. She is conscious of its abil- 
ity and reposes all confidence in its loyalty. This excellence 
has been acquired only by hard study and experience and can 
be maintained only by a continued observance of the rules of 
discipline. Your remarkable agility has been obtained by 
constant practice. Your quick response to fire alarms, and 
rapid preparation for active service by your perfect or- 
der of procedure. Your success in battling against fire by 
your dash, your courage, and your discipline. The confi- 
dence of your superiors in office has been secured by your 
subordination, and the respect of the citizens by your deport- 
ment.in public. You have not acquired all these in a day, 
nor have you reached the acme of perfection. Much remains 
to be done. 


day evening last. 


Board of Commissioners, and you will be rewarded not only 
by the consciousness of having ‘‘ acted well your part,’”? but 
by acknowledgment of your merits from a generous public. 
I shall ever refer with pride and pleasure to my connection 
with the Department, and my earnest wish is its continued 
success and for the well-being and prosperity of its individual 
members. 


ALEXANDER SHALER. 





VARIOUS ITEMS. 


— Tue Twenty-first, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Colonel Jas. 
Smith, formally opened its handsome new quarters on Tues- 
There was a large attendance, good mu- 
sic, dancing, and feasting, a large number of military guests 
being present. The armory is handsomely fitted up, and 
passed a satisfactory inspection. 

— Tue review of the Second Infantry, of Connecticut, before 
Generals Grant Sherman, Sheridan, *McDowell, and other 
distinguished officers in attendance at the Army of the Po- 
tomac meeting last week in New Haven, was very successful, 
and added new laurels to the famous Second. The details 
are given elsewhere in the JOURNAL. 

— Masor Parrtrinas, of the 23d, who has been ill for some 
time past,we regret to learn, does not improve very rapidly, 
and the regiment (in which he is a favorite officer) express 
great sym pathy for his condition. We trust soon however 
to learn of his speedy convalescence. 

— ConTERNO’s 23d regimental band, during the past winter, 
by the excellence ot its concert music, has won a very favorable 
impression in Brooklyn, and, in addition to giving the 
Saturday afternoon concerts at Prospect Park, will, we 
learn, give a series of summer evening musical compositions 
at the Brooklyn rink. Under the management of Signor 
Conterno, there is every prospect of success. 

— Tse Charlestown, Mass., Cadets and Gilmore’s band 
will be the guests cf the Twenty-second and Seventy-first 
regiments in June. The Cadets will arrive in New York 
June 12, and will be the guests of the above-named troops 
for the greater part of two days. The details of the recep- 
tion have not as yet transpired. 

— Tue sale of a large quantity of condemned ordnance 
and useless truck, which for years has hampered the State 
Ordnance office, and occupied valuable space in the State 
Arsenal, Seventh avenue and Thirty-fifth street, New York, 
realized over $6,000. As the auctioneer says, ‘‘ There is 
still a few more left,’ and we trust General Knox will advo- 
cate a general clearing out of all the useless and worthless 
stock on hand, and have it replaced with something of a more 
modern character. The arsenal has been painted, and is 
being completely rejuvenated, and all things are wearing a 
new aspeet under the effic nt administration of General 
Knox. 

— Ir isremarkable, not to say amusing,to see how the sub- 
ject of appropriating money for a further supply of breech- 
loaders and providing for Gatling guns for New York State 
National Guard is handled at Albany. The amount was first 
allowed, thea again struck out of the appropriation bill; re- 
vived again, but last week to all appearance finally 
squelched. On Tuesday last, however, the Conference Com- 
mittee on the Appropriation bill reported in favor of re- 
storing the appropriation for breech-loaders and Gatling 
guns for the National Guard, amounting to $112,000, and, 
after some debate, the question was taken on agreeing with 
the report, and it was agreed to by a vote of 90 to 26. 

—TuE parade of the First and Second divisions next month, 
and their review before Governor Dix for the first time, will 
make it lively for our National Guardsmen, A week is now 
abundant notice, but in the ‘‘ good old’’ times a month was 
searcely sufficient for even ashow parade. Those times happily 
are past, and the fuss-and-feather movements of our militia 
have been somewhat abandoned, and placed on a mor esoldierly 
footing. The troops of the First and Second divisions—that 
is the infantry portion—require only a supply of knapsacks 
and overcoats to be ready at an ho ur’s notice for the field. 
Not half a dozen regiments, however, of either division have 
these necessary articles, and we trust ‘the State will make 
ere long some provisions for supplying the troops. 

-- Coronet J. W. Lartra, of the First Pennsylvania 
regiment, is the new Adjutant-General of that State, by re- 
cent appointment. Colonel Latta, it will be remembered, 
was in command of the First on the occasion of its visit to 
New York city some months since. Colonel Latta was a 
member of the Sixth Army Corps of the Potomac, having 
entered the U. S. volunteer service in September, 1862, as 

first lieutenant of Company E, One Hundred and Nineteenth 
regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and after serving some 
time as adjutant of the regiment, was, in November, 1863, 
promoted to the captaincy of Company B. On the 20th of 
April, 1864, he was appointed assistant adjutant-general U. 
S. Volunteers, he having previously served on the staff of 
General E. Upton, and on May 20, 1864, he was honorably 
discharged. 





ConnecticuT.—Review of the Second Infantry.—The re- 
view of this regiment, Colonel Stephen R. Smith, before Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McDowell, and other dis- 
tinguished officers of the Army of the Potomac, held on May 
15, in New Haven, was a decided success. It is true 
that there was but a single regiment of the {Connecticut 
National Guard represented on the ground, but that regi- 
ment may be well called the representative regiment of Con- 
necticut. At about 2 o’clock P.M. the line was formed on 
the Square, under the venerable elms in front of Yale Col- 
lege, with the Second regiment and a single section of ar- 
tillery—the Guilford section, we believe. In appearance 
and instruction this section is a decided and grateful im- 
provement on the one at Hartford, noticed a short time 
since. ‘The line formed, Governcr Ingersoll was brought in, 
with two companies of his Guards—Second Horse and Second 


almost powerless against the surging crowd, and the little 
squad of ‘‘eops’’ were driven nearly wild in their efforts to 
keep order. 

At half past three the strains of the various bands an- 
nounced that the column had captured the notables and 
was coming back to the reviewing point. When this took 
place the whole space was black with people in front of the 
stand, and the force of police available to stop them seemed 
to be limited to a sergeant and a dozen men. As fast as 
these, with great effort, cleared a portion of the ground, it 
was invaded by fresh streams of people coming from an op- 
posite direction. In vain were clubs flourished; the crowd 
did not seem to mind.clubs, The only successful policeman 
in the crowd carried a long rattan, with which he rnshed 
up and down, catching people on the tight places of the 
pantaloons, and actually making a line in his vicinity. The 
sergeant raged up and down to no purpose, for he was un- 
provided with a cane, and the rude boys laughed him to 
scorn, The invaluable man with the rattan was soon as- 
sisted by two more, who had hunted up:some riding whips, 
with which they tried a feeble imitation of that Napoleon 
ofthe rattan, but they too were vanquished by the stolid 
resistance of the crowd. While the agony was at its height, 
in came the head of the column, artillery horses at full 
trot, and cleared a passage for themselves in short order, 
The left side of the ground looking from the stand was there- 
fore very soon cleared ; for the artillerymen wheeled into 
battery there, unlimbered, and commenced firing the salute 
for the President. The Second regiment followed, in 
column of companies, looking and marching splendidly ; 
and at once the crowd retired behind the ropes in that part 
of the field. Ifow the Horse Guards came cavorting proudly 
in, in rear of the stand, escorting the notables; and still a 
great crowd was packed closely in front of the centre of 
the stand, and a second, still more obstinate, on the left, in 
front of the now silent guns. It became plain that some- 
thing must be done, and presently the color company of the 
Second dashed out at a double quick, with arms at a right 
shoulder shift, and trotted down on the crowd, hi-hi-ing 
with great ferocity. We regret to record that the doughty 
Second was decidedly worsted in the contest. After much 
pushing and struggling the crowd began to yell defiantly, 
and held their own with hisses of triumph, while the heroes 
of the musket were decidedly dishevelled, not to say 
demoralized. Their captain found he couldn’t budge that 
crowd. Just at that moment a tremendous band moved 
down from the left, and following it were seen the scarlet 
coats of the Second Governor’s Foot Guards. Ahead of 
them towered a fearful and wonderful hat. We thought we 
knew that hat, and we were not mistaken. It was the tow- 
ering column of fur, sacred to the huge drum-mojor of the 
Fourth, leading the same Wheeler and Wilson band of Bridge- 
port that we had so often seen, Before that majestic hat 
the crowd hesitated und recoiled. A moment later, up came 
Captain Phyle with his guard, without any noise. The 
Guards are big fellows, and as well disciplined as we ever 
s2w a company of regulars, which is saying @ great deal. 
In a moment more they had shoved that turbulent crowd 
back outside the ropes in grim silence, and the other crowd 
yielded, a moment later, to the efforts of Brigadier-General 
Crauford and his staff. It was rather amusing to those 
close by to see the company of the Second drawn off, looking 
considerably mauled, the crowd hissing them,while the Gover- 
nor’s Guards remained masters of the field. It was a decided 
triam ph of this now centennial organization, which is de- 
serving of the utmost praise for its drill, and still more for its 
discipline. We wish we could say as much for the Horse 
Guards, which occupied the right of the stand; but as we 
witnessed their vain efforts, a short time previously, to 
wheel from fours into line—a sufficiently simple mancuvre, 
one would think—we regret to be obliged to pronounce them, 
emphatically and without qualification, a mounted mob. 
Such total lack of unity and control we have seldom wit- 
nessed in the greenest of reeruits, and since we counted nine 
officers to thirty-two rank and file, the errors are the less 
excusable. Ifthe Governor’s Horse Guards would take a 
leaf out of Captain Phyle’s book, they would do themselves 
and Connecticut more credit than they did that day under 
the eyes of the Cavalry Society of the U. 8. Armies, by their 
total incapacity on herseback. Instead of a so-calied really 
skeleton battalion, they might make a respectable single 
troop, at the sacrifice, no doubt, of six officers and a big 
flag, but with a decided improvement in military appearance. 
The ground cleared, the review took place in excellent style, 
Of the artillery salute that preceded it, we cannot speak 
too highly. It was very much beyond the average of ar- 
tillery not regular, in point of quickness of delivery. We 
have seen very few regular batteries that could discount the 
Guilford section to any great extent, in point of quickness 
and precision of handling and fire, and the section deserves 
great credit. General Crauford reviewed the troops in front 
of the grand stand, in the centre of which were now seated 
Grant, Wilson, Sherman, Sheridan, McDowell, Governor 
Ingersoll, ex-Governor Hawley, and a host of others of less 
note. Of the review we can only speak in terms of praise. 





It was excellent. The company wheels of the Second we 
have never seen excelled by regulars or militia. It is some- 
what strange, however, that in the direct march past the 
stand they were not quite so straight in their lines. This 
may have been owing to nervousness at the critical eyes 
turned upon them; but it is an actual fact that we have 
seen the Fourth do better at their camp last year, with lines 
decidedly straighter, except in the wheels, the weak point 
of the Fourth, the strong one of the Second. In coming 
back into line also the Second is not equal to the Fourth, 
The loss of distance in their column necessitated some con- 
siderable dressing when they wheeled up once more, facing 
the reviewing officer. Thesreview over, Grant and Shermsn 
took their departure, with Sheridan and most of the nota- 
bles; but General McDowell, we were glad to see, staid to 
witness the closing ceremony of dress parade. This, too, 


Foot—arms were presented, and the procession was started 
on the track for General Grant. This was made the occa- 
sion of a very handsome street parade, which occupied about 
an hour, and during that time the grand stand was slowly 
packing with invited guests. This same stand, by the way, 
did not reflect much credit on the city of New Haven or 
its Common Council. It was erected on the Green, and 
capable of holding about two hundred and fifty people com- 
fortably ; but the misfortune was that four hundred tickets 
were issued, and the consequence was that the stronger sex 
were compelled to sit or stund on the rail at the summit of 
all, which, for those who remained there any length of time, 
was by no means a pleasant “ride on a rail.’”” The only 
consolation to the sufferers was that the view was unim- 
paired; but when the moment of review approached, and 
the irrepressible men of New Haven began to climb up the 
posts behind, and invade the sanctuary of the ‘ compli- 
mentary ” space, even the back rail became untenable, ex- 
cept at the risk of broken bones, The police force was 


The gentlemen chosen to pre:ide over you are chosen for 
their experience and ability. One of them, Mr. Perley, 
familiarly known éo us all, has received a well-merited pro- 
motion. For devotion to the interests of the Department 
he cannot be excelled, and his experience as a com- 
manding officer at fires entitles him to your confi- 
dence and that of the public. To him and his col- 
leagues of the new Board your allegiance is due, and 
I am sure will be cheerfully given. Let the respect and 
courtesy which characterized your associations with the re- 
tiring Board mark your intercourse with the new. Foster 
and encourage that feeling of subordination to the constitut- 
ed authorities, and maintain at all hazards that thorough 
discipline for which you are now distinguished, and you 
may continue to claim the confidence and respect of the 
wholecommunity. By no means neglect to cherish a senti- 
ment of reepect for your officers and of attachment for each 
other, Obey implicitly the orders of your superiors, strive 
in every wey to carry out the views ond. wishes of the new 


was almost faultless, and elicited great a»plause. Colonel 
Smith put the regiment through the manual in such perfect 
style that General McDowell hiuiself started a round of ap- 
plause—a compliment to the Second well deserved. The 
drum-major of the Second deserves a notice of himself. So 
far as we have seen, he is the best instructed of his class 
in the National Guard. His salute is the only one 
proper for @ non-commissioned officer, the staff twirled, put 
under the arm, and the salate made with the left hand. It 
is a decided improvement upon some salutes we have seen 
from drum-majors. Moreover, this isa man, as a drum-major 
should be, portly and handsome, and finely dressed ; in short, 
a credit to his regiment. He and his hat are not quite so 
gigantic as the Fourth’s man, it is true; but we cannot ex- 
pect perfection in this wicked world. The lack of height is 
compensated in him by all the severe majesty of demeanor 
befitting a drum-major. The only faults that we noticed at 
the dress parade were at its close, The first sergeants did 
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not seem to know whether to come in front of the colors or 
behind them, the latter being, by a mistake, out of the line. 
Finally they got behind thom, and were half hidden. Next, 
the officers, in coming up, looked decidedly unsteady, and 
did not keep step well. Their salute was very much mixed 
up also. The review over, the crowd broke up, and every 
one sought his home in the beautiful evening, the ceremony 
ending at about half past four. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. J. Farrs.—General W. F, Barry, Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, can doubtless give you the information you desire. 


Ackersoy, Hackensack, N. J.—In accordance with the new uni- 
form regulations U. 8. Army, sashes are no longer worn by officers 
below the grade of brigadier-general, or by non-commissioned 
officers. 

Reapver.—The Army Register is published annually, sometimes 
oftener. The last number was dated January 1, 1873. No news- 
paper publishes the full list of officers, nor any except as a matter 

of “ news.” 


Ex-Mitit1aman —The Adjutant-Genera) of the militia of Massa- 
chusetts, at Boston, can, no doubt, give you the desired informa- 
tion as to the companies from that State which wece in the Mexi- 
ean war. 


T., Detroit, Mich.—The shortest time a person can serve in the 
Navy is one year. We have no opinion to express as to which is 
the best ship to serve on, as that depends entirely upon the charac- 
ter of the officers in command. - 


A. B. C.—Sergeant-majors of infantry upon ‘parades, battalion 
drills, guard mounting, inspections, etc., and other required duties 
of troops under arms, always have their swords drawn. Custom 
in these matters seem stronger than the Tactics. 


Dexter.—The act of Congress approved June 6, 1872, section 2, 
promulzated in General Orders No. 46, War Department, Adjutant- 
General's Office, of June 15, 1872, struck out the word “ corporal” 
from the Forty-fifth Article of War, and itis nowlawful for a 
court-martial to sentence a prisoner tried under that article to for- 
feit a portion of his pay. 

Bonss, on the Plains.—No “ official” record is kept in this office 
as to the number of married or unmarried officers in a regiment, 
but it is believed that the gallant Eighteenth Infantry headquar- 
ters at Columbia, 8. C., is well supplied with bachelors. If the 
inquiry has ref tothe disengaged affections of some beautiful 
heiress, the desired information can be most readily obtained. 





Apvocatr, McPherson Barracks.—The existing Army Regula- 
tions, \#hich, by the 37th section of the act of Coagress of July 28, 
1866, are law to the Army, prescribes ia paragraph 234 for at least 
three stated roll calls. Unless excused by the commanding officer, 
no enlisted man on “ daily duty” bas a right to absent himself un- 
less the daily duty upon which he is placed by order of the com- 
minding officer renders such attendance impossible or impracti- 
cable. 


Newport Barracks, Ky.—A deserter who has been tried by a 
general court-martial, aac while a waiting sentence has deserted, or 
escaped from the guard-house, can be arrested after any lapse of 
time an] compelled to serve the lawful sentence. If he is appre- 
hended before his term of enlistment has expired he can be tried for 
a secord desertion in escaping from the guard, unless the sentence 
had been previously promulgated, in which case he can be tried for 
conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline. 

Dante Smira.—The Government never makes any conditions 
with a deserter precedent to his surreuder or apprehension. Even 
if you were only twenty years of age whea you enlisted, yet accord- 
ing to your own statement you must have solemuly sworn you were 
twenty-two when you took upon yourself the obligations to faith- 
fully serve the United States for five years. You will always be 
liable to arrest, and the sooner you surrender yourself and take your 
trial, and then honestly serve your enlistment, after execution of 
sentence, the better it will be for you. 


Company A,Secoxp Inranray.—Officers, laundresses, and the 
hospitals, as well as companies, are entitled to have the authorized 
allowances of fuel, when it is wood, cut up in proper lengths for 
use, and no soldier has a right, to refuse a detail on fatigue duty, un- 
der the post quartermaster, forsuch purpose. Paragraphs 232 and. 
1,073, existing Army Regulations, govern in this matter. The fuel 
is constructively public property, and all not consumed must be re- 
turned to the quartermaster. Iv would be both unjust and improper 
to require individuals to go to the expense of preparing public fuel 
for use in public stores for public purposes. . 


Fort Untox, New Mexico.—Aceording to present laws all the 
artillery regiments are subdivided into mounted and dismounted 
batteries. The President may at any time order the mounting of 
ony orall the batteries. At present only one battery ia each is 
mounted, viz.: K, First Artillery; A, Second Artillery ; C, Third 
Artillery; B, Fourth Artillery ; and F, Fifth Artillery. Mounted 
batteries are not equipped as cavalry, except for some emer- 
gency where artillery cannot be used. Each mounted battery 
is now entitled to ninety-five enlisted men, one captain, two first 
an@ two second lieutenants. 


Enquimen.—Cadet Engineers are appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and no persons other than midshipmen are eligible for 
appointment unless they shull first produce satisfactory evidence of 
mechanical skili and proficiency, and shall have passed an exam- 
ination as to their mental and physica! qualifications. The nom- 
inations of candidates for the Naval Academy is made annually, 
between the 5th of March and the Ist of July. Candidates who are 
nominated in time tenable them to reach the Academy between the 
5th and 15th of June will receive permission to present themselves at 
that time to the superintendent of the Naval Academy for examin- 
ation as to their qualifications for admission. Those who are nom- 
inated prior to July 1, but not in time to attend the June examin- 
ation, will be examined between the 20th and 30th of September 
following; and should any candidate fail to report, or be found 
physically or mentaily disqualified for admission in June, the mem- 
ber or delegate from whose district he was nominated will be noti- 
fied to recommend another candidate, who will be examined be- 
tween the 20-h and 30th of September following. The number of 
cadet midshipmen allowed at the Academy iw one for every mem- 
ber and delegate of the House of Represeatatives, one for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ten appointed annually at large. The nom- 
ination of candidates for admission from the District of Columbia 
and at large is made by the President. The nomination of a can- 
Gidate from any Congressional district or Territory is made on the 
recommendation of the member or delegate, from actual residents 
ot bis district or Territory, 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tue European marine budgets for 1873, amount to 
$35,256,197.70 for France, $26,668,215.90 for Russia, 
and $8,479,912.50 for Germany. 


LIEUTENANT Ridout, R. A., whose name is well- 
known in connection with the School of Musketry at 
Hythe, has recently issued a pamphlet containing much 
practical information on the subject of the Martini-Hen- 
ry rifle, and especia:ly as to the readiest means of deter- 
mining the velocity and the time of flight of an elonga- 
ted projectile. 

Tue demands of a German fleet in case of a war, in 
1882, according to a memorial before the Reichstag, 
would be 1 admiral, 3 vice-admirals, 4 rear-admirals, 
23 captains (at sea), 63 corvette captains, 165 lieutenant- 
captains, 229 lieutenants (at sea), 244 sub-lieutenants 
(at sea), 89 paymasters and storekeepers, engineers, 
1,693 deck fa sub-officers, 10,267 sailors, 304 machinists, 
570 machinists’ mates, 233 assistant engineers, 2,131 
firemen, 41 masters, 37i masters’ mates, 698 artisans, 
141 hospital assistants, and 500 boys. 


Tae Russian iron-clad fleet in the Caspian Sea consists 
of the following 27 vessels, of which but a few want re- 
pairs: Sevastopol (26 guns), Peter Paul and Perweset> 
(a 24 guns), Avem/ (18 guns), Petzon Menia (17 guns), 
Pojarski, Alexander Newski and General Admiral (a8 
guns), Lazaref and Greig(a 6 guns), Tschitschakof, 
Spiridof, Minin, Kreiser, Tcharodaika, and Rusalka, 
(a4 guns), Uragan, Typhon, Smertsch, Strailetz, Je- 
dinorog, Bronenosetz, Latnik, Lava, Perun, Weschtschun, 
and Avldun (a 2 guns) ;‘in sll 191 heavy breech-loading 
guns. The iron-clads for the Black Sea fleet are being 
rapidly completed with the aid of several thousand for- 
eign workmen at the works in Nicolajew. The person- 
nelle of the fleet consists of 2,850 officers and 20,980 sub- 
officers and sailors. 


Tuk first of a series of experiments, conducted by the 
Torpedo and, Gun-Cotton Committees, was held April 
25, in Stokes Bay, Portsmouth, England. The pro- 
gramme comprised the firing of four torpedoes. No. 1 
was charged with 432 lbs. of damp gun-cotton; No. 2, 500 
lbs. of the same material; No. 3, 500 lbs. of picric powder ; 
and No. 4, 500 lbs. nitrated damp gun-cotton. The results 
were very satisfactory. After each discharge a large 
volume of water was driven into the air, followed by 
the upheaving of a dense mass of mud and shingle. The 
torpedoes Nos. 1 and 2 were sunk 400 yards, and Nos. 3 
and 4 about 800 yards from the shore, in forty-seven 
feet of water, and the vibratio- was not only distinctly 
felt by the spectators on the beach, but even in the inte- 
rior of the town of Portsmouth. The experiments were 
witnessed by a large number of naval and military of- 
ficers. 

A PORTABLE steam cooking apparatus has been tried 
at Aldershot, England, with satisfactory results. It is 
entitled “ Peter’s Fraise a Paris Cuisine Mobile a Vapeur 
systéme.” It was brought from the London Exhibition, 
after a satisfactory trial thereat, for approval by the 
military authorities. The boiler and pans are placed on 
a four-wheeled wagon, which can be easily drawn by 
two horses, following a-regiment on the march. Ra- 
tions for 500 British soldiers and 800 French soldiers can 
be easily cooked in it. The cooking process can be car- 
ried on while on the march as well as when the wagon 
is stationary. When a battalion halts about midday, or 
on arrival at its camping ground, the men may have 
their dinners as well prepared as if they were comforta- 
bly quartered in barracks. Its use will obviate the 
necessity for constructing field kitchens, detailing fuel, 
ration, and water parties. On each side the boiler is 
flanked by a water-tank, and fed by an injector; from 
the boiler pipes are connected with four pans in which 
meat can be stewed or roasted; attached to the cooking 
apparatus is a coffee-mill, which can be utilized on the 
march. Potatoes and all kinds of vegetables were cook- 
ed in the pans, avd tea and coffee were prepared in short 
time. Steaks were prepared in four minutes. 


FRANCE is improving the Chassepot and intends to 
abolish the sword-bayonet as too heavy. The antiquated 
cartridge formerly used in the Chassepot has been re- 
placed by a copper-shell centre-fire. The new rifle is a 
trifle heavier than the old, but fires very accurately. Not 
only the cavalry, but also the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the infantry and foresters will be sup- 
plied with a revolver of the Galand pattern. The 
mitrailleuse will, in accordance with the personal request 
of Thiers, remain in the service; but experiments are 
being made to increase the effectiveness of the present 
canon balles. A commission, at Tarbes, appointed for 
this purpose, is now examining all improvements of the 
model introduced, as well as the six-barrel Gatling gun, 
of the Hotchkins pattern, and two new Montigny-mitrail- 
ieuses, which are said to carry over 4,000 yarde. The 
accepted mitrailleuse will be manufactured at Tarbes. 
The larger factories at Bourges are busy producing the 
Reffye cannon, in which, as we remarked at the time of 
the Trouville trials, last year, we do not think France 
made an enviable acquisition. To accelerate the forma- 
tion and instruction of a railroad troop after the pattern 
of the Prussian railroad battalion, the French War 
minister has arranged with the six large railroad com- 
panies in France, to send them yearly, for instruction, 
four hundred young soldiers of the engineer corps, who 
have been one yearin the service. The railroad men 
will treat and pay these men in the same way as their 
other employees, without any assistance from the War 
Department. In case of misconduct, the delinquent will 
be returned to his regiment. The technical instruction 
the men are to receive will be of such a character, that 
they may become acquainted with the different branches, 
namely, two-thirds of the time in working on the road, 
laying tracks; one-sixth, engine duty, mechanic, fire- 
man, and greaser; and one-sixth as railroad officials, 
telegrapher, etc. ; 

Nautical Magazine thus speculates as to the character 
erage or ror pte opr al ee = “The two fleets 
having si each o as we have supposed, will 
probably—for here we must enter into the region of con- 


jecture—rapidly near each other. As they approach, 
fire will most likely be opened from those guns (with 
which all efficient ships are now provided) that are 
mounted on the bow, so as to fire ahead. The shots 
that can be fired will not be numerous. The hostile 
squadrons will soon be too close for “ bow fire”’ to be of 
any further use; and as they get very near each other, 
captains will, perhaps, not care to have their view of the 
foe impeded by clouds of smoke hanging about their 
ships. Each vessel, still maintaining its speed, will not 
improbably look for an opponent in the enemy’s force 
upon whom to try her “ram.” The enemy, on the other 
hand, will most likely be preparing to do the same, and 
then between each pair of ships will begin a game of 
skill in manoeuvring, to avoid not only the hostile prow, 
but also the torpedo which will inevitably be towed 
alongside. In addition to these mancuvres of defence, 
there will be those by which it is attempted to deliver a 
deadly thrust with the prow, to pour in a concentrated 
broadside from the best position, and also to plant the 
terrible torpedo beneath the opponent’s bottom. Suap- 
posing the skill on both sides to be nearly on an equali- 
ty, the fleets will at first pass through each other, then 
they will have to turn round, necessarily with circum- 
spection, to avoid being caught in flank while so doing, 
and perform the same evolutions over agaip.’’ 








THE work of improving and extending the life-saving 
Stations on the United States ooast is proceeding favor- 
ably. Captain Faunce, the inspector, returned to New 
York a few days ago, after a survey of the coast from 
Cape Henry to Key West, and Mr. Kimball, chief of the 
Revenue Marine Bureau, is in command of another 
party which is now surveying the coast from the Rio 
Grande to Key West. It is proposed to extend these 
surveys to the Lake and Pacific’coasts. About a year 
ago Congress authorized life-saving stations on the Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island coasts. Nine were built and manned at the fol- 
lowing points around Cape Cod: Race Point, Peaked 
Hill Bar, Highlands, Parmet river, Cahoon’s Hollow, 
Nansett, Orleans, Chatham, and Monomoy. Another 
station was established at the southwest point of Block 
Island. During the past two years the old stations have 
been rebuilt, or thoroughly overhauled. Altogether, 
there are now eighty-two of these stations. It was 
found impracticable to erect stations for the protection 
of the Florida reefs, from Cape Florida to Tortugas; but 
it is urged that the lighthouses along the reef should be 
provided with self-righting and self-bailing life-boats. 
On the Gulf coast, from Key West around the Rio 
Grande, live-saving stations are not deemed necessary. 
The surroundings are so regular and the shoal water ex- 
tends so evenly, that the sea is never high enough to 
break up stranded vessels. The crews, therefore, are 
never in immediate danger, except during hurricanes, 
when a life-boat or other apparatus would be useless. 








Tue New York Times notes with pride the fact that 
Captain Leydecker, of the Engineer Corps, who has just 
completed the photographic survey of the lava beds un- 
der such perilous and difficult circumstances, is a New 
York boy. He first won distinction at a competitive ex- 
amination at the public school in Clark street, in 1859, 
and was appointed to the West Point Academy by Gen- 
eral Daniel E. Sickles, then Congressmen from that dis- 
trict. He graduated from West Point in the clasa of 
1863, standing first on the list, and was made first Lieu- 
tenant of the Engineer Corps. He was assigned to Gen- 
eral Meade’s staff, and participated in the engagements 
before Petersburg and Richmond. At the termination 
of the rebellion he was ordered to New York Harbor, 
aud subsequently made a survey of the Northern lakes. 
In 1865 he was ordered to the Light-house Board at 
New Orleans, and in the following year made a survey 
along the Southern coast, restoring the lights destroyed 
during the rebellion. The following year Captain Ley- 
decker was assigned to West Point as Professor of En- 
gineering, where he remained until ordered to report to 
General Schofield at San Francisco, Captain Leydecker 
is but twenty-nine years of age, and isa sonof Deputy 
Collector John J. Leydecker, of the Custom-house. The 
entire lava country was accurately surveyed and photo- 
graphed by Captain Leydecker and party, and General 
Davis now has an accurate copy of every rocky fastness 
of that remarkable region. 








Tue far reaching results of the invention of the new 
method of curing Hernia, are the most surprising. The 
Elastic Truss without meta) springs, retains the Rup- 
ture without any exception, in every case, and under 
all circumstances. It is worn with the greatest ease 
both night and day, and if not taken off at all, soon ei- 
fects a permanent cure. Sold at a price within themeans 
of all, this Truss is sent to all parts of the country by 
mail by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, who also furnish circulars free. 








DIED. 


Brief announcements will be inserted under this head without 
charge. Obituary notices and resolutions should be paid for at the 
rate of two cents a word, unless it is intended to leave the question 
of their insertion to the discretion of the editor. 





Buake.—At Tarrytown, N. Y., on May 17, 1873, Mrs. Appey C, 
Burke, wife of Rev. John Burke, Ch aplain U. 8. Army. 


SHarpr.—At San Antonio, Tex., Saturday, March 1, of hemorr- 
hage, Dr. ReprorD Saarpr, U. 8. Army, aged 42 years. 


ManrsHatt.—At Rochester, N. Y., Monday afternoon, May 12, 
Aanon Enicksos, son of Colonel K. G. and Hannah V. Marshall, 
aged 14 months. 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages rirTy CENTS each, and the signa- 
ture and ss of the party sending should accompany the 





Apams—Pxetrs.—At the church of the Ascension, Vallejo, Cal., 
on Tuesday, May 6, 1873, by the Rev. A. A, McAllister, L. Dexrzes 





Apaxs, U. 4. Navy, to Manganer J., eldest daughter of Captai 
Thomas Phelps, U. 8, Ne , perreene ee 














May 24, 1873. 
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(Continued from Page 649.) 

A committee was appointed to nominate officers, con- 
sisting of Major Ivan Tailoff, Colonel E. H. Rhodes and 
Captain E. ©. Pierce. Colonel Miln, Private Scott and 
Major Montgomery were appointed a committee to pre- 
pare and furnish members certificates of membership. 
A model was exhibited by, Culonel Miln. General M. T. 
McMahon, General Enory Upton and Colonel E. H. 
Rhodes were appointed an Executive Committee. 

The following wére elected officers for the coning 
year: President, General Alexander Shaler; Vice Presi- 
dents, Colonel James W. Latta, General Charles Devins, 
Jr., General Alam E. King; Corrrsponding Secretary, 
Colonel D. Irving Miln; Recordiag Secretary, Colonel 
Robert L. Orr; Treasurer, Colonel Samuel Truesdale. 
The meeting then ajourned. 

The Cavalry Corps held its meeting at the Grand Army 
Halli, at noon, General Sheridan in the chair. The 
reports of the officers were presented, that of the Treas- 
urer showing a balance of $107.75. General H. E. 
Davies, Jr., of the committee ona badge, reported pro- 
gress, and the committee was continued with orders t- 
report at the next meeting. From the committee on 
constitution Msjor Whitehead reported, recommending 
the adoption of the constitution presente] last year, 
leaving the nime of the association to be settled at the 
present meting, an1G-:neral Sargent spoke in favor of 
calling the association “ The Society of the. Cavalry 
Oorps of the Armies of the United States.” Ochers 
wished to restrict it to the Cavalry Corps of the Army 

of the Potomac but the first title was adopted by a 
large majority. The same offisers were elected for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, Lieutenant-General 
P. H. Sheridan, U. S. Army; Vice-President, General 
H. E. Davies, Jr.; Secretary, Major G. Irving Whitehead ; 
Treasurer, Major R. R. Carson. It was the expressed wish 
of General Sheridan to retire from the presideacy, which 
he has held for the past two years, but the meeting was 
#0 unanimous in their desire for his continuance in the 
Office that he yielded. The prosident was authorized to 
appoint a committee of several from each State to inter- 
est the cavalrymen of their respective Stites in the wel- 
fare of the society, and secure their attendance at ita 
meetings. It was voted that the next meeting should 
de held at the same time and place as the meeting of the 
Army of the Potomac for next year. 
THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

The Society of the Army of the Potomac 
its proceedings with the business meeting at 3 o'clock, 
on Wednesday, in Music Hall, which was handsomely 
decorated for the occasion. The body of the hall was oc- 
cupied by the members of the society, the gallery 
was reserved for the ladies and their friends, and the 
stage was occupied by the officers of the society and the 
distinguished gentlemen present. It front of the chair 
of the president stood the little old camp table, on which 
the articles of the capitulation of General Lee were 
signed. This table bore the following inscription : 


**On this table was signe! the final agreement for the surrender 
of the Army of Nortsern Virginia, »t Appomattox ©. H., Va., »t 8 30 


commenced 


A.M., April 10h, 1865, by Li-u‘enan*-General J. Lonystree', 
Major-General J. B. Gordon, and Brizad:er-General W. N. Pendle- 
ton, C. 8. A.; and Majur-General /obn Gibbon, U. S. A., Brevet 


Mjor-Gener:] Chacies Giilfin and Brevet Major-General W. 
Merritt, U.S. A.” 

Among those present on the platform were Presi- 
dent Graut, Vice-President Wilson, Generals Sherman, 
Sheridan, Hancock, McDowell, Gibbon, Hawley, Hirt- 
ranft, Robinson, Franklin, von Steinwehr, and Waualk- 
er; Lieutenant Governor Waylan1, Ex-Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Winchester, and other distinguished gentlemen 
of Connecticut. After prayer by Chaplain Twitch- 
ell, General Burnside introduced the business in a brief 
address. General Devins, the orator, was then introduced 
and fixed the attention of the audience with an address 
which had all the finish of a most carefully elaborated 
paper, and all the freedom of an extemporaneous speech, 
the orator speaking without referring to his manuscript. 
After some introductory remarks, General Devins pro- 
ceeded with a biographical sketch of General Meade, 
dwelling chiefly upon his crowning achievement, the 
battle of Gettysturg. First briefly sketching his early 
career, General Devins proceeded as follows: 

The causes which led to that bold and remarkable 
movement on the part of the rebel government, the in- 
vasion of Pennsylvania in 1863, have never, so far as I 
know been explicitly stated by it. The report of the 
rebel commander-in-chief clearly indicates that when it 
‘was written he did not intend to developthem. He says 
therein that the Army of the Potomac lay along the 
Rappahannock in such a position that it could not be at- 
tacked to advantage ; that by moving northward through 
the great valley of Virginia a fairer opportunity would 
be offered to strike ; that the plans of the enemy for the 
summer would be disarranged and time consumed, and 
then adds, that ‘‘ actuated by these and other important 
considerations that he may hereafter present, he deter- 
mined upon the movement.” These important consider- 
ations have never been divulged, and so far as General 
Lee is concerned, now never can be ; yet they may be 
reasonably conjectured. Two reasons existed which, 
if it were possible to get a foothold in any Northern 


State, rendered it vital that it should be done: The Con- 
federate diplomatists had been struggling abroad in vain 
for recognition as a government; they could not hope to 
obtain this as long as the war was confined to the limits 
of the Southern States, and however formidable in pro- 
portions wore always the aspect of a mere local rebellion. 
Let but their Army maintain itself on Northern soil, and 
Mr. Davis believed that his ambassadors could obtain 
recognition from some foreign States at least, and with 
it all the advantages of a position in the family of na- 
tions. The other was the necessity of doing something 
to sustain the courage of the rebel States under a mis- 
fortune then impending over them well understood by 
Davis and Lee, and as yet but little appreciated by the 
mass of their people. The sword of Grant was knock- 
inz fiercely at the gates of Vicksburg ; at any hour it 
might burst them ; with it Port Hudson must fall, and 
cutting the Confederacy in twain, the Mississippi would 
be open from the mountains to the sea. This was a 
blow which could neither be warded off nor parried; it 
must descend, and there was left only the hope of deal- 
ing another in return elsewhere which should in some 
degree diminish its effect. 

No sooner were the designs of Lee fully unmasked by 
his movement from the Shenandoah into the Cumberland 
valley than General Hooker, who had fallen back toward 
Washington in obedience to the exigencies of the problem 
which pressed upon every commander of the Army of 
the Potomac—the necessity of covering that city—acted 
with his usual vigor. Crossing the Potomac himself to 
the north side on the 25th of June, on the 27th he had 
concentrated his forces at Frederick. It was on the 
evening of the 28th that Lee, whose cavalry had been 
cut off from him by the rapidity of this action, and who 
had then pushed Ewell forward to York and Carlisle 
with intent, as he says, to cross the Susquehanna, and 
was himself at Chambersburg with Longstreet and Hill, 
learned at the same time not only that Hooker had 
crossed the Potomac, but was actually at Frederick. 
‘* We may search the history of modern campaigns in 
vain,” says Captain Chesney, one of the most intelli- 
gent of the British writers on our war, ‘‘ to find a more 
striking example of the effect produced by operating on 
the enemy’s communications than that of this movement 
of Hooker’s. The first sound that reached Lee of the 
advance of the Federal columns to the north of the 
river caused him to suspend all further action tending to 
draw him further from his base.” He resolved at once 
on concentrating his forces on the east side of South 
Mountain and preventing Hooker's further march west- 
ward, and orders for this purpose were immediately is- 
sued. Before these facts were known to Lee, which 
caused him thus to desist from any further movement 
forward, the change had been made in the Army of the 
Potomac which placed General Meade in command, 
General Hooker being relieved at his own request. The 
immediate cause of this request was the refusal.by the 
War Department to place at his disposal the troops. at 
Harper’s Ferry ; and without entering into the discussion 
of this matter here, I may say that I think there will be 
found few to-day to defend a course which, when the 
air was black with the gathering clouds of such a storm 
as that which burst in thunder a few days later over Gettys- 
burg, would have left out of the conflict ten thousand 
etticient troops under the command of a veteran general 
(French). 


No tribute to the discipline which prevailed in this 
Army can be higher than that which is paid by saying 
that this change was made when every one knew that a 
battle was impending without in any degree affecting 
its spirits or its energy. The French herald who in the 
same breath announced the death of one king and the 
accession of another by the words ‘“‘The king is dead. 
Long live the king,” was never received with more un- 
questioning loyalty than, in devotion to the cause it 
served and not in indifference to its leaders, this Army 
received each announcement of a change in commanders. 
Faithful and devoted to those who had preceded, it pre- 
pared to render the same obedience to him who now, in 
the very imminence of a mortal struggle, found its 
heavy cares and responsibilities thrown upon him. The 
situation was one indeed which might give the most 
audacious, anxiety; for the loss of a great battle then 
might endanger all for which we had been struggling ; 
and yet a great battle must be fought. to relieve the 
Northern States from the invasion which at this moment 
seemed to threaten most directly the splendid city of 
Philadelphia. If Meade could secure the immense tac- 
tical advantage of compelling the enemy to attack him 
that might be rendered certain which without it would 
be doubtful. It was his opinion that the infantry of 
Lee must surpass his own by about ten thousand men, 
supposing each could bring on the field substantially his 
whole Army. If any lesson had, however, been fully 
taught already, it was that in a country like our own, 
with the rough field-works that troops may throw up, 
the improvements in artillery and masketry are so much 
for the advantage of the party who stands on the defen- 
sive, thatin such a position a force decidedly weaker 
may with confidence receive the assault of another. 
Cool as he was brave, he resolved that this advantage 
should be secured by compelling his opponent to attack 
him if possible. 

Accepting his position, in an order issued early on the 
morning of the 28th, he nobly summons his troops to 
their duties. Nor do I like it the less because it is dis- 
tinctly marked with the manly, healthful, religious feel- 
ing which was an essential element in his character. 
‘* The country,” he says, ‘‘ looks to this Army to relieve 
it from the devastation and disgrace of a hostile inva- 
sion. Whatever fatigues and sacrifices wemay be called 
upon to undergo, let us have in view constantly the 
magnitude of the interests involved, and let each de- 
termine to do his duty, leaving to an all-controlling 
Providence the decision of the contest.” 

From the nature of the case, as General Meade states, 
no precise plan had probably been formed by General 
Hooker or could beby himself, other than to be governed 
by the exigencies of the situation. Already the Army 








was in a position which threatened Lee formidably, 


657) 
but the information of any hour might make a a 
= aera necessary to bring about that which 
esire 

The 28th was spent in getting together the informa- 
tion as to his own Army—its various forces and their 
positions, which was essential to him—as weil as in as- 
certaining all that was then known at the headquarters 
as to the enemy; and on the 29th, instead of continuing 
to move westward, which was perhaps the apprehension 
of Lee—fearful always as to his communications—hke 
commenced to move northward to compel him to loose 
his hold on the Susquehanna. From this river, un- 
known to him, Lee was already drawing back. Moving 
on the 29th and on the 30th in a manner which would en- 
able him to concentrate his forces on Pipe creek, a - 
tion about fifteen miles south of Gettysburg which 
seemed likely to afford a good line both for the p se 
of preventing the crossing of the Susquehanna and of 
covering Washington and Baltimore, no means were 
neglected in endeavoring to ascertain the exact where- 
abouts of the enemy and also the places where it would 
be suitable to offer him battle. General Humphreys was 
instructed on the arrival of his division at Emmetsburg 
to report whether the ground there was favorable, the 
position itself being clearly an important one. On the 
30th Meade was informed by Buford, who covered with 
his cavalry the left of our Army, of the presence of the 
enemy ‘near Gettysburg, whither Reynolds, with the 
First and Eleventh Corps, had already been ordered to 
proceed. While the orders of the 30th thus directed Rey- 
nolds, those to the other corps contemplate evidently 
taking up the position of Pipe creek, in doing which the 
would be shielded and masked by Reynolds on their left 
front. Reynolds was also instructed, as General Hum- 
phreys states in his beautiful address on General Meade 
lately delivered at Philadelphia, to report whether 
Gettysburg itself afforded ground suitable for a battle. 
All the orders indicate that every movement is liable to 
be changed by the development of events, and showing 
the skill which Meade possessed as a tactician on a large 
scale, demonstrate his ability to handle an Army ina 
series of manceuvres of the highest importance. .He is 
fully entitled to the praise bestowed on him by Swinton, 
the able critic of the operations of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, who says that in ‘‘ spiteof the malicious detrac- 
tion of his adversaries, who have endeavored to make it 
appear that he shrank from the issue of arms at Gettys- 
burg, it was in reality the moral firmness of General 
Meade that determined the combat in the form in which 
it actually occurred.” 


On the morning of the 1st of July the first encounter 
took place, and although to the north and west of Get- 
tysburg, it is still to be considered a part and an es- 
sential part of the battle. It was a day beginning suc- 
cessfully, but so far as the lossof troops was concerned, 
ending seriously ; and yet a conflict of inestimable value 
to us, for although forced from the ground we at first 
occupied, at its close we held the position to the south 
of Gettysburg on the crest to be thenceforth forever re- 
nowned in the American annals. 

Hill’s corps had moved from Chambersburg through 
Cashtown, and on that morning was encountered 
Buford upon that road, which is to the west from Get- 
tysburg beyond the Seminary Ridge, which on the next 
day became the most important part of the enemy’s 
line. Meeting them at about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he held them most gallantly in check until the ar- 
rival of Reynolds with Wadsworth’s division, who im- 
mediately prepared to engage, sending back for the rest 
of his corps and the Eleventh to hurry forward. To 
sustain Buford was undoubtedly his most pressing rea- 
son at the moment, as the delay of the enemy was im- 
portant, that Meade might be aided in the concentration 
of his forces; but with the knowledge he had of the 
anxiety of the commanding general, who was then igno- 
rant of the peculiar facilities afforded by the ground at 
Gettysburg, itis not likely that he passed over the Emmets- 
burg road without taking in all the advantages to be 
obtained by the possession of the rugged crest, or antici- 
pating that if forced back, he could cling to it until 
he was sustained by the whole Army. Arranging his 
troops, forming his lines with his customary rapidity 
and energy, he advanced at once on the force op 
to him, which already largely outnumbered his own; but 
hardly was the movement commenced when he fell, mor- 
tally wounded. Bravemen were to fall by thousands on 
that terrible field, yet the loss of no one could be more 
seriously felt and more deeply deplored. Not the men of 
the First Corps only, whom he hadlongled, but the whole 
Army knew him asa soldier in whose bravery and skill 
the most implicit confidence might be placed. The 
senior of Meade in military rank, no jealous thought at 
his promotion to the commandof the Army ever entered 
that loyal heart. Modest and simple in manners, with- 
out trace of affectation or boasting, reliable as steel, a 
true soldier, he died a soldier's death, — contribut- 
ing to the triumph he was never toshare. Yet where 
could man meet better the inevitable hour than in de- 
fence of his native State, his life blood mingling with 
the soil on which he first drew breath ? Long may the 
statue which the love and honor of his comrades of the 
First Corps has reared to him on the field stand in 
glorious though mute resemblance to him as he stood 
that day watching with eager gaze and dauntless heart 
the advance of the coming foe ! 

His troops did not lose the im he had given 
them, even at his fall, gallantly holding the enemy at 
bay; many prisoners were'taken, and for an hour or two 
all went well. Substantially the remainder of the First 
corps arrived, and two divisions of the Eleventh, with 
General Howard, who took command on the field ; but 
soon the advance of Ewell’s troops, who now a — 
ed from the north on their way from Carlisle and York to | 
Lee’s proposed concentration at Gettysburg, seemed to 
render n an extension of our line round to the 
north of the town, by which it was weakened seriously 
and outnumbered at all points. The day was fairl 
turned against us, and Howard was forced back 
the town to the heights, where the battle was 
!fought. Nor could he effect his withdrawal except at 
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the e of a heavy loss in prisoners, that fell more 
ly on the Eleventh corps, that had been exposed to 
the assaults of the columns coming from the north. 
Although the number of divisions engaged was about 
equal, it must be observed that at this time each divis- 
ion and corps of the enemy was more than double the 
size of one of ours. Luckily, or rather providentially, 
Howard had left in position on Cemetery Hill as he ad- 
vanced one of his own divisions (Von Steinwehr’s) which 
had not been engaged, and aided by General Hancock, 
who had now arrived with an order from Meade to take 
command on the field, but without troops, the confusion 
of the withdrawal was subdued and the men, undis- 
by the reverse, prepared te receive the assault 
of the enemy and maintain their position until after 
nightfall. A demonstration was in fact made, but not 
th the usual vigor of the enemy, and was without 
difficulty repulsed. To Meade, Hancock immediately 
sent word that the ground was favorabie and that it could 
be held until after nightfall. The Twelfth Corps, in re- 
to the summons of General Howard sent earlier 
in the day, had now reached the field, and brigades of 
the First, which had been delayed, and two of the Third 
arrived soon after; and General Hancock, surrendering 
the command to General Slocum, reported in person to 
General Meade, who he found had already issued orders 
to all his army to move as rapidly as possible on Gettys- 
burg, and was himself prepari nd to a4 thither at once, 
and waiting only to hear from the Fifth corps, which 
could not reach there until after the middle of the next 
day, as it was more than thirty miles away. That sum- 
mer night witnessed a scene in: Pennsylvania such as I 
trust its hills may never behold again, as the whole 
Army, the artillery by every road, and the infantry by 
every path were moving to the conflict; but early in the 
day everything was ready except the Sixth} corps, and 
for it they were strong enough to wait. The guns were 
in position and some slight breastworks of earth and 
rails had been hastily thrown up. Meade himself had 
reached the ground soon after midnight, and directed 
the arrangements of his troops; and that his tactical dis- 
positions for the coming battle were of as excellent an 
order as his materials allowed, has not been, that I am 
aware of, questioned by any one. One of his directions, 
soon after arriving, was that proper examination should be 
made of all the roads leading from Gettysburg. This orier, 
which proceeded only fromthe caution of a prudent com- 
mander desirous to be prepared for any event, however 
unfortunate, was the occasion afterwards of a charge 
against him that he intended to withdraw without fight- 
ing—a charge that he always felt to be cruelly unjust. 
In his testimony before the committee on the conduct 
of the war, he emphatically denied it in terms of such 
solemnity that now, when he stands before the tribunal 
to which he then appealed, it is but right that it should 
be repeated here. ‘‘I utterly deny,’’ said he, ‘‘ under 
the full solemnity and sanctity of my oath, and in the 
firm conviction that the day will come when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known—I utterly deny ever 
having intended or thought for one instant te withdraw 
that Army unless the military contingencies which the 
future should develop during the course of the day 
— render it a matter of necessity that it should be 
withdrawn.” 


The morning of the 2d of July wore away without 
anythiny decisive—our own Army on the west, which 
stretched from Culp’s Hill on our right along Cemetery 
Hill and Ridge to Round Top, while the enemy with 
Longstreet and Hill’s corps occupied Seminary Hill, a 
ridge about a mile distant, overlapping our left and ex- 
tended round to our right with Ewell’s corps. Early in 
the afternoon stout John Sedgwick and the Sixth corps 
were up after their long march of thirty-five miles, and 
the Federal Army stood ready to receive the blow which 
the Army of Northern Virginia must deliver or lose its 
boasted prestige and acknowledge the invasion a failure. 
Whether it was wise in Lee to make the attack has been 
doubted, but he himself felt that it was forced upon 
him, and says, in his report, ‘‘ that while he had not in- 
tended to fight a general battle so far from his base un- 
less attacked, yet finding himself unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the Federal Army, the battle was in some 
measure unavoidable by him.” 

The exact numbers engaged remain to-day in dis- 
pute, yet they were undoubtedly as nearly even as can 
ever be expected to be found in a conflict of such mag- 
nitude. at theirs exceeded ours seems to be the more 
— estimate, and by about ten thousand, although 

observe that General Humphreys, inthe address to 
which I have referred, places their infantry as exceed- 
ing ours by fifteen thousand. 

t was three or four o’clock when the comparative si- 
lence of the earlier part of the day was broken by the 
attack upon our left, which was held by the Third 
corps under General Sickles. Instead of extending 
directly from the left of the Second corps, which was 
our left centre, to Round Top, he had thrown his line 
forward to obtain a position which he deemed more 
commanding on the Emmetsburg road. While a severe 
assault was made upon his left and the angle where his 
line receded towards Round Top a flanking force was 
dispatched to carry Little Round Top, which the rebel 
commander rightly judged to be the key to the whole 

ition. Before it reached it, however, reinforcements 

already arrived from the Fifth corps, and the strug- 
gle for its possession became at once most furious ; no 
where during the engagement was more determination 
shown, regiment as it came up realized that the 
point was vital, and that to lose it was to lose the battle, 
and fought accordingly. Fiercely striven for, manfully 
held, nightfall saw it and the whole crest from it to 
Culp’s Hi Pasrm pessnenen. The Third corps had in- 
bs been forced from a more advaneed position on 

epnes road, for after a stubborn resistance, in 
which General Sickles was severely wounded, and a heavy 
logs in officers and men, it had fallen back on the line 
from Hancock’s left to Round Top, which General 
Meade considered always the true line. 

The most anxious hours of the whole battle were 
those in which the possession of Round Top and the 


line on the Emmetsburg road were thus fiercely debat- 
ed. In this conflict the Third corps was assisted by re- 
inforcements from nearly every other, and the day was 
at last brilliantly closed by a charge from General Craw- 
ford’s division, supported by the advance of the Sixth 
corps, which drove the enemy from too close proximity 
to Round Top. On our right an advantage had 
been gained by Ewell, who secured a position with- 
in our lines, weakened as they had been by reinforce- 
ments sent to the left of the line; but of this it was 
clear to General Meade that he could be dispossessed in 
the morning. 4 ‘ 

Night descended at last, and each army, anxious but 
determined, waited for the coming day, which must de- 
cide the all-important issue. For Lee to desist in his 
attack now was to confess defeat, while yet, as he says, 
he believed “‘ ultimate success might be secured,” and 
although he knew well that the position from which the 
Third corps had been forced was an advantage rather 
apparent than real, he knew also that it had inspirited 
his troops to a belief that the work before them was not 
beyond their powers. On the other hand, in our Army, 
while all felt that the hour for exultation had not come, 
everything seemed to indicate, in spite of the loss of the 
position on the Emmetsburg road, that the true line of 
defence was untouched, and that the same determina- 
tion on the day which was to come as on that which 
was passed would insure the victory. To the rule that 
councils of war never fight, which has becomea proverb, 
the council of war held this night is an exception, for 
it was then agreed to be the only thing to be done. 

Unwilling to abandon the scheme of an invasion, and 
confiding in the spirit of his troops, Lee decided again 
to try the fortunes of an attack. While not materially 
changing his position, which, as before, swept round 
from Seminary Hill, relinquishing any attempt to carry 
Round Top, now securely held and strongly fortified, 
his plan was an assault bymain force upon our left cen- 
tre which should crush all before it. Nor was this un- 
suspected by Meade, who, in a conversation with Gib- 
bon on the evening of July 2d, had predicted that after 
his ill success upon our flanks, the next movement of Lee 
would be to strike at our centre. Any project of a 
movement in force upon our right was abandoned, if 
entertained. The driving out of Ewell’s force in the 
morning from the more forward position it had held 
the evening before had deprived him of his foothold 
there, which could not again be obtained. This had rot 
been done, however, until Lee’s dispositions were nearly 
completed, as Ewell had reinforced the division which 
had effected an entrance within our lines on Culp’s 
Hill, and their determined resistance had delayed a ter- 
mination of the struggle until nearly noon. 

It was one o’clock on the 3d of July when all was 
ready within the Confederate lines for that celebrated 
assault which ranks among the most remarkable in his- 
tory, alike for the furiousness with which it was made, 
and the resolution and persistency with which it was met 
and foiled. It has been compared to the charge of the 
Old Guard'at Waterloo, but not, I think, very happily, 
for that was but a desperate effort to save a battle al- 
ready lost; it far more nearly resembles the renowned 
charge at Wagram, directed by Napoleon himself, then 
in the zenith of his fame and the fall splendor of his 
great military intellect. Aspern and Essling had been 
doubtful, or indeed defeats for the Emperor, and the fate 
of the diy at Wagram was trembling in the scale when, 
concentrating the fire of one hundred guns upon the 
Austrian centre, after, a furious cannonade he launched 
McDonald with ten thousand men upon it. It was ob- 
served that, although the empire had long since come, as 
if to influence his men with allthe fire of the French 
Revolution, McDonald, who led the column in person, 
wore that day his old uniform of a general of the Re- 
public. Bursting upon the Austrian centre, it was bro- 
ken, and instant retreat followed. 

This day was to see repeated that favorite movement 
of Napoleon, of striking at the centre, on a more gigan- 
tic scale, yet not with like success. As the wave which 
beats upon the rocky barriers of our coast is dashed 
back in clouds of scattering, dissolving spray, so this 
fierce and bloody wave of rebellion was to be hurled 
back, broken, scattered, and in wild disorder, when it 
struck the adamantine wall of the infantry of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Concentrating an immense mass of artillery, not less 
than one hundred and fifty guns, along his front, the Con- 
federate commander strives first to shake the morale of 
the Federal troops, whose firmness and courage he clear- 
ly does not despise, in order that his infantry columns 
may more readily do the decisive work he has in store 
for them. From eighty guns posted on Cemetery Hill and 
Ridge our batteries make stern reply, and an artillery 
conflict of unexampled fury rages from ridge to ridge 
and over the valley of death which lies between. Shel- 
tering themselves as well as they can, by such rude 
breastworks as they have, from the terrific storm of shot 
and shell which fills the air, and with its tumult would 
wake the very dead, among whom their lives are drawn, 
were they sensible to mortal sounds, our troops await the 
struggle that is eoming ; for the mighty roaris but the 
prelude and overture to a mightier drama. For two 
hours the tempest continues. Toward the end Hunt, our 
prudent chief of artillery, slackens his fire, that ammu- 
nition may not fail. When the infantry attempts to 
close he knows he shall needit all, and his wisdom is well 
rewarded afterwards. Hancock, who commands the left 
centre, his own corps being immediately under © ibbon, 
knows that somewhere on, him the storm is to break, 
and rides along his whole line seeing that all is prepared 
and rousing his men by his ardent words and magnetic 
presence to the hot work that is before them. 

And now there is a momentary lull in the fire of the 
Confederate line ; all know it as the lull which precedes 
the wildest roar of ‘the tempest, and that for a few mo- 
ments their batteries cannot fire, because their infantry 
are moving. Out of the wooded crest which has shield- 
ed them on Seminary Hill they are ing now in num- 





ae quite eighteen thousand men; from the 
edge of wood Longstreet directs the assault, and 


Lee anxiously watches the result. Pickett’s division, 

about five or six thousand strong, is the directing 
force upon the right; it is supported by Wil- 
son and es brigades from Hill’s corps; 

upon the left by Heth’s division of Hill’s corps, 
commanded this day by Pettigrew, forms a portion of the 
assaultiog line, and is strengthened by two brigades 

from Pender’s division of the same corps. On Pickett, 
however, the greatest reliance is placed: let him but reach 
our lines with adequate momentum, and they feel that the 
day is theirs. The men of this division have not yet 
fought in the battle and feel that they have been kept 
for its very crisis; they are resolved upon their work, for 
they know that the eyes of both armies are upon them. 
Virginians all, alas that the State so honored in the 
Union as to be termed the mother of its Presidents 
should send forth so gallant a body of her sons in the 
mad and wicked effort to destroy it! Conspicuous in the 
front, as they move forward, is Pickett himself, carefully 
forming his lines, and almost immediately they come 
under the fire of our batteries, but steadily they move 
through the valley with a courage which in a good 
cause would command the admiration of the world. 
There is no rushing or tumult, for they are old troops 
who know well the value of discipline and that they 
must keep their formations or they will be driven as a 
mob would be driven from the front of the Army of the 
Potomac. They close up their ranks, too, as the shot and. 
spherical case come plunging through, for they have 
otten looked before upon the sight of blood. The lines 
of Pettigrew, more exposed by the open character of the 
ground, waver soon under the terrific cannonade (for 
Hunt, economical a little while ago, is liberal enough 
everywhere now), and are broken on the left, while the 
right still clings firmly to the directing force; the sup- 
porting columns fail to advance in season or with vigor, 
and Pickett’s division must do the work finally almost 
alone, if it may. Already it is within the musketry fire 
of our troops, but yet they withhold it. Many of our guns 
are now drawn back, having exhausted their canister, to 
await the struggle of tho infantry, but still the stout army 
lets its opponentscome. The Vermont brigade, First corps, 
thrown forward upon their flank, is the first to open, 
but the column still presses on. It encounters now the 
Second corps, and as it receives a terrific fire from the 
divisions of Gibbon and Hays, it returns it with desper- 
ate energy, and marching fiercely onward, strikes with 
its fullest force upon the front of Webb’s brigade, press- 
ing back our line from the stone wall which had covered 
it to the crest, immediately behind, when the gallant 
Webb, assisted by Hall, soon restores order. Already 
their battle flags are on the low stone wall; already Ar- 
mistead, who leads as he stands upon it, waves his men 
forward to their last great struggle. 

The hour for the Army of the Potomac has come. Up, 
now, men of New England, and show yourselves in the 
field the same stout defenders of the constitution and the 
Union that your statesmen have ever done in the former! 
Up, men of the Middle States, upon whose soil this unholy 
attempt to strike at the Keystone of the arch is made! 
Up, men of the West, whose fortunes have so long been 
cast in with this eastern army, that you may bear back 
beyond the mountains the tidings of the great victory 
won to-day on the Atlantic slope! Up, true men of the 
South, few though you are in number, who fight in 
our ranks to-day! There is no need for any one to echo 
the order of the Duke at Waterloo, to call or to come 
mand, for now the left centre, as by a common instinct 
and impulse, throws itself upon the foe. The point 
penetrated by the enemy is covered by some regiments, 
while others change front so as to strike them on the 
flank. There is confusion—organization is to some ex- 
tent lost in both brigades and regiments, but all under- 
stand what is to be done and are resolute to do it. It is 
the stern confusion of the onset, and not the wretched 
tumult of disaster. As the long wave of fire bursts 
upon their charging lines, the colors of our regiments 
are advanced tu meet the buattle-flags of the foe. Firmly 
on our men come, officers animating by their example 
when they cannot direct by their commands, for we 
stand no longer on the defensive, but take the offensive 
now. Before that determined front and desolating fire 
what brave but erring, misguided men could do, their 
men did. Killed or mortally wounded, their Brigadiers 





fall; their lines waver, yield, break at last, and while a 
few wild, disorganized masses struggle to reach the Con- 
federate lines, from which they had issued so proudly an 
hour before, the Army of the Potomac gathers up the 
prisoners by thousands and their battle-flags in sheaves, 
and knows tha: Gettysburg is won. 

General Meade, who was at the right getting the re- 
serves in order when the assault commenced, reached the 
left centre just as the repulse was fairly completed 
and speaking to General Gibbons’ aids, asked, “ How is it 
doing here?” He was told that the assault was repulsed. 
He repeated, ‘‘Is it entirely repulsed ?” and when the 
aids replied that it was, and all around broke into loud 
cheers, he raised his hat with the simple words, ‘‘ Thank 
God!” Nor with him was this the mere repetition of a 
phrase of custom, but an expression of deep and heart- 
felt feeling. Although thousands in a grateful country 
attested by solemn thanksgiving their gratitude for this 
great triumph, worthy to be ranked with what Oliver 
Cromwell called the battle of Worcester, “the crowning 
mercy of the Lord,” I question if from one it came with 
more deep emotion than from the lips of the Commander- 
in-Chief on the field itself. “A soldier,’ says the cor- 
poral in S:erne’s fine story of Le Fevre, “a soldier, an’t 


where he can.” 

It has been contended that we should now have at- 
tacked in our turn; but such a movement, if unsuccess- 
fal, might, of course, become seriously compromising, 
and it was not in the character of General Meade to put 
at risk that which he had already gained when it was of 
such vast value and importance. The battle had been 
fought for the key of the country in which he stood, and 
fought out thoroughly. It was his beyond doubt or perad- 
venture; no earthly power could wrestit from him; the 
invasion was at an end, and Lee would be compelled to 
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abandon the territory into which he had entered. Nor 
must it be forgotten that while the losses of the enemy 
were greater far, ours were yet enormous, for tested in 
the merest material way, Gettysburg was one of the great- 
est battles of the world. The Confederate loss was 
18,000 killed and wounded and 138,600 missing, nearly 
the whole of the latter being prisoners of war, making 
a total of 31,600. Our own was 16,500 killed and 
‘wounded and 6,600 missing, the latter to a large extent 
the prisoners of the first day, making a total loss of 
23,100. 

It was the 5th of July when Lee commenced his re- 
treat, and as he reached the Petomac, which he had 
crossed in such high hope, he learned by a message from 
Davis that the blow upon Vicksburg of which he had 
hoped to break the weight had fallen, and that the Mis- 
sissippi was open to the sea. Whether or not he could 
have been attacked to advantage before he crossed is yet 
an open question which I shall not undertake here to 
discuss. 

I would nct willingly do injustice to the other great 
fields of the war and their splendid results, and yet it 
has always seemed tome that Gettysburg marks the 
culminating point of the rebellion, and that the blow 
struck that day for the Union, accompanied as it was by 
the fall of Vicksburg, turned forever its bloody tide. 
Large, varied, and constant as were the services rendered 
by General Meade before that day and after it to the 
very end of the war, it is by his judgment in so manewu- 
vring his army as to compel the Confederate commander 
to take the initiative, by his energy in bringing his 
troops to this decisive field, by his skill in posting his 
force and arranging his order of battle, by his calmness, 
courage, and persistency in all its vicisssitudes that he 
ever will be most gratefully remembered. His fame is 
built upon the rocks and is immovable as the hills of 
Gettysburg. Great fields were yet to be fought, great 
sacrifices endured, great victories won. The leader, wise 
of head and stout of heart, who should gather the 
springs which moved all our armies into a single hand 
and control them with a single will was yet to come, 
before the long-tried Army of the Potomac should see 
all that it fought for fully secured. Yet, although all 
this was siill to be, and although the waves of the rebel- 
lion were to come again and yet again, never was its 
bloody crest to be reared so high as at Gettysburg. 


Comrades, the army which he commanded so long has 
passed away: no more shall its bugles break the sweet 
stillness of the morning air, as with their reveille they 
salute the coming day; no more shall the falling night 
hear the rolling tattoo of its drums: its tents are 
struck, and its cannon have thundered their last notes of 
defiance and of victory. Each year we, who are its sur- 
vivors, assemble in sadly diminishing numbers, as the 
remorseless artillery of time hurls its fatal missiles into 
our ranks, until shortly a few old men only shall gather 
together and strive with feeble voices to raise the thun- 
dering battle cheer with which we once answered the 
rebel yells, to sink themselves scon after under the com- 
mon lot. How fast the coming generations rise to push 
us from our places, when you remember all whom we 
have lost even since the war, I do not need to remind 
you. Yet, as generation after generation shall come in 
their long succession, while the great flag that it bore at 
the head of its marching columns waves over a free and 
united people, it will be remembered that in its day and 

eneration and inits time and place the Army of the 
otomac did for Liberty and Law, for the Constitution 
and the Union, deeds worthy of immortal honor. And 
he that was its leader on so many a hot and bloody day 
and on so many a well-contested field, we leave him to 
his long repose, to his pure, unsuilied, and well-earned 
fame, in the full confidence that while a Christian gentle- 
man, a wise and true soldier, a lofty patriot is honored, 
he will not be forgotten. 
** Mild in manner, fair in favor, 
Kind in temper, fierce in fight ; 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never will behold the light,” 

The poem of General Van Zandt followed the oration, 
but as no report was taken of it,and it has not been 
seen since the poet disappeared with it, we can make but 
an imperfect report of it. It abounded in telling hits, 
which excited great merriment, ard contained some 
rather irreverent personal allusions, which were re- 
ceived in good part by such of the victims as were 
present on the stage. Of General Butler the poet said: 


Ben Butler’s great head, like a billiard ball shining, 
He caromes on Bethel, and pockets himself ; 

But the maids of Orleans his fair laurels are twining, 
And he always rolis off when he’s laid on the shelf. 


The poem finished, President Grant was loudly called 
for, and, in compliance, he stepped to the front of the 
platform and spoke as follows: “Comrades: It affords 
me very great pleasure to meet you here, but I will not 
detain you by anyaddress, To doso would only mar the 
pleasure you must have in reflecting on those you have 
already heard, and which have been so able, and which 
Only do justice to your army and your commanders you 
have with you here to-day.” 


General Sherman, General Sheridan, General Hancock, 
General McDowell, Vice-President Wilson, General Haw- 


ley, General Hartranft, General Franklin, General Rob- 
inson, and General Gibbon were then called out in quick 
succession, and each responded briefly to the compli- 
ment. 

The business which followed consisted of the reception 
of the reports of the officers, which were adopted as pre- 
sented and sent to the members, the appointment of a 
Place and time of meeting, and the election of officers. 
The meeting had been thrown over to solate an hour that 
this was necessarily hurried, and to save delay the coz» 
stitution was unanimously suspended, and the question 





of time and place of meeting referred to the officers of 
the society. The officers elected were: President, Gen- 


eral Irvin McDowell ; Recording Secretary, General G. H. 
Sharpe ; Corresponding Secretary, Colonel William C. 


Church; Treasurer, General H. E. Davies, Jr. Some 
discussion arose on a proposition coming from General 
M. T. McMahon to take steps toward consolidating all 
the Army societies, and it was finally referred to the 
Executive Committee. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the officers of the society, and to the orator and poet, the 
latter being ordered engrossed and sent to them. Gen- 
eral Burnside and General Franklin then conducted 
General McDowell to the chair, and with a few words 
from him the society adjourned till the banquet in the 
evening. 
THE BANQUET. 

Of all the pleasant incidents con nected with the Army 
Reunions of 1873, none left a better impression than the 
banquet and succession of toasts, on the evening of the 
second day. The banquet was held in the Music Hall, 
the theatre of New Haven, and was preceded by a 
grand concert from Gilmore’s band. Both banquet and 
concert were honored by the presence of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, the Vice-President, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army,and a host of other notables. 
The concert came out at about 9:30 P. M.; and the task 
remaining to be accomplished was one that tried the ex- 
ecutive ability of Downing, the great caterer, to the ut- 
most. In the parquet of the theatre eleven tables were 
to be spread, each to hold nearly two hundred people; 
and knives and forks, eatables and drinkables, were to be 
supplied to all of these guests or to all of their places, 
inside of an hour. The exertions of a small army of color- 
ed troops, directed by the great caterer, speedily reduc- 
ed the chaos of seats that remained from the concert 
into long lines of chairs, ranged by the tables. Befo-e 
10:30 every thing was almost ready, and the great Down- 
ing, perspiring but triu mphant, surveyed a silent row of 
orderly tables, on which glittered all the paraphernalia 
ofa complete banquet. Short as was the time, how- 
ever, a crowd of clamorous veterans was already wait- 
ing at the outer doors, waving green tickets, and de- 
manding the opening of the doors, with hungry vehe- 
menee. Why this should be so we are unable to say, in- 
asmuch as the greater part of the herocs had come from 
hotel suppers not two hours before ; but,the fact remains, 
that they did “ go on awful outside,” as an old lady in 
the gallery remarked. 

The gallery was already packed with all the fashion 
and beauty of New Haven, gathered to see the veterans 
attack the supper. We thought at the time, and have 
often thought since, that this arrangement at public 
banquets is decidedly one of the relics of barbarism, 
and might be greatly improved. The spectacle of some 
five hundred men, eating and drinking in masculine 
exclusiveness, can hardly be called an elevated sight 
to the fair creatures looking on from the gallery. We 
earnestly hope that the time may yet come when the 
ladies, who make the comfort of our home life, will be 
invited to grace all such gatherings as the one we re- 
cord with their presence at the table. In the next cen- 
tury, no doubt, we shall see this. For the present, we 
can only sigh for advancing civilization. 

It was nearly 11 o’clock before ths guests were all 
fairly seated at table ; and the advent of General Grant, 
soon after, was hailed with cheers from all parts of the 
house. The Chief Magistrate looked decidedly confused 
by the clamorous welcome, and presented a great and 
agreeable coutrast, in the almost shrinking modesty of 
his demeanor, to the vanity of most men at such a time. 
At last every one was down, the waiters were flying 
around with oysters and fish, and for some minutes the 
clatter of knives and forks was incessant. But it could 
not be expected that sucha state of things would last 
long. Famous as the Army of the Potomac has always 
been for its eating powers, its true strength, on such an 
occasion, is usually developed in the line of drinkables. 
There wasa general sigh of relief when the pop of the 
first champagne cork was heard, and a brisk fusillade 
instantly followed from all parts of the room. 

Then General McDowell, President of the Society, 
arose, and in a short speech introduced the first regular 
toast, “* The President of the United States.” General 
Hawley, of Connecticut, responded to this in a fine ora- 
tion, in which he contrasted the simple surroundings of 
our leader with the actual extent of his power, second 
to that of no crowned head in Europe. He also paid a 
just tribute to our late army, and to the excellence of 
discipline to which it finally attained, out of the most 
apparently unruly material. 

Among other things, General Hawley said : 


Perhaps it is not quite germane to this immediate subject, 
but since it has occurred to me I will mention it, in con- 
nection with this long line of distinguished generals here be- 
fore us, and many others to whom it would equally well ap- 
ply: Do you think that all these men rose from the humble 
positions of their youth to their present high places without 
some difficulties, some heart-burnings? Do you not sup- 
pose there were many cases of merit unrecognized? Was 
no man who should have been promoted negleeted or passed 
over? Were there no cases even of injustice? as no 
man, perhaps on the very verge of victory, turned back to 
his command, humiliated and mortified? How many vol- 





umes do you suppose of angry controversy could have beer 
written and printed within the last six years had the Ameri~ 
can soldiers chosen to resort to it? Silently they have sub- 
mitted. They leave their cause with you, fellow-soldiera, 
and with their countrymen, confident of ultimate justice, 
but certainly never uttering one word for themselves. 

wy the course of his remarks General McDowell 
said : 

It has been my duty within a short time to pass all over 
the Southern country, through Kentucky and Tennessee, made 
memorable by the acts of those who now honor us with their 
presence. I have brought back, among other results, a dee 
and firm impression that there is no part of our coantry— 
do not except even Connecticut or Romectngilier-tn which 
the authority of the United States is more thoroughly, more 
firmly, or more unreservedly acknowledged, than it is in our 
Southern States. (Great applause.) 

The next toast, the “Stats of Connecticut,” was re- 
sponded to by Governor Ingersoll, in decidedly the best 
speech of the evening. Scholarly and polished, eloquent 
and graceful, it reminded us more forcibly of the la- 
mented Edward Everett than anything we have heard 
for a long time. 

Governor Ingersoll thus happily alluded to some offi- - 
cers whom Connecticut not less than the Army delights 
to honor : 

To you, Mr. President of the United States, the name of 
Connecticut cannot be mentioned without recalling Windsor 
and Torrence, where were the homes, and are the ves, of 
your patriots. You, Mr. General of the Army of the United 
States, cannot hear the name of Connecticut without recalling 
to you that you beara name which for a century has beea 
a household word with our people; and that you carry the 
blood in your veins that was nurtured among the rich infla- 
ences of Fairfield County. [Applause.] To you, Mr. Pres- 
ident of the Army of the Potomac, and to your comrades 
here, the name of Connecticut at once calls up memories of 
comrades who long ago went to the front and are awaiting 
you there. The true hearted and the accomplished Mansfield, 
the fearless and reproachless Sedgwick—[applause]—TI pause, 
sir, as Tcome to the living list—I might seem invidious 
where I do not fecl it; but, sir, personal feeling constrains 
me to mention one, at least, with whom in past years I have 
stood in the ranks of a peaceful profession—my townsman, 
Alfred Terry. [Applause.] hasten comes up to my mind 
whom I remember only asalad—a pink-cheeked boy, when 
I, another lad, carried to him, years ago, the intelligence 
that he was called into the service of his country, little 
dreaming that he was then to develop into one of the ablest 
generals of the Army of the Potomac: that is Horatio 
Wright of Connecticat. [Applause. ] 

Vice-President Wilson followed with a speech in an- 
swer to the toast of “ Our National Representatives at 
Home and Abroad,” which, though attempting the some- 
what unpopular defence of our national legislators, was 
conceived in such excellent taste and spirit as to carry 
the sympathies of the audience with it. General Sher- 
man also made a most excellent speech, in response to 
the “ Army end Navy.” Simple, earnest, forcible, and in 
excellent taste, it surprised many of those who are wont 
to think soldiers poor orators. We shall find room an- 
other week for this speech, in which the Army will be 
interested. Mayor Loomis followed General Sherman 
in response for “ the City of New Haven,” and Rev. Dr. 
Porter for “ Yale and her Sister Universities.” General 
Devins, in informal response to the “ Orator of t'» Day,” 
spoke a few words in praise of the foundation oi i mili- 
tary glory, the private soldier. He was followed b, Gen- 
eral Van Zandt of Rhode Island, who made a very hap- 
py comic oration,leaving at the end of the feast the toast 
which ought to have come earlier, “Our Wives and Sw: et~ 
hearts.’’ The response to this toast was, after all, the 
great ieature of the banquet. That toughest of old 
bachelors, Lieutenant-General Philip Henry S)\cridan, 
was called up to reply, and compelled, with roars of 
greeting, to mount the table itself to be fully seen. To 
describe his speech would be an impossible task. It 
came out in short, confidéntial sentences, between roars 
of laughter and applause. Such a speech, and sucha 
reception as were accorded to the little hero of Five 
Forks, are given to few men, and if we could get such 
another ending to a feast next year, it will be almost 
worth a walk all the way to Harrisburg to see it. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


THE national encampment of the “Grand Army of the 
Republic” held its meetings on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. From the report of the Inspector-General, Cap- 
tain M. B. Goodrich, it appeared that the society flour- 
ishes in nearly every State of the Union—its fund for 
charitable purposes now amounting to about $200,000. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
en Charles Devine, Jr., of 

ass. 

Senior Vice-Commander—Colonel John R, Goble, of 
New York. 

Junior Vice-Commander—Edward Ferguson, of Wis- 
consin. 

Chaplain-in-Chief--Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of Prov- 
idence. : 

Surgeon-in-Chief—H. Powell, New York city. 

A council of adminstration was also chosen. A vote 
was passed recommending the holding of the Army re- 
unions at Philadelphia in 1876, the Centennial year. 
Complimentary votes were passed to the citizens of New 
Haven, to Admiral Foote Post, G. A. R., and to the offi- 
cers of the day and guard and sentries. An enthusiastie 
vote of thanks to the retiring Commander-in-Chief, Gen- 
eral Burnside, was adopted, and to the ViceeCommander- 
in-Chief, General Louis M. Wagner, of Philadelphia 
Generals Wagner, Ccggswell and Goble, were appointed 
a@ committee, and escorted to the chair tLe new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Devens, who acknowledged 
the honor conferred in a happy speech. The vari- 
ous State delegations were then led before General De- 
vens, and introduced to him by the department com- 
munders, The society then adjourned to meet at Har- 
risburg next year. Aconcert was given in the evening 
to the members of this and the other Army societies by 
Admiral Foote Post, of New Hiven. At this an address 
of welcome was delivered by Colonel D, R. Wright, and 
responded to by General Burnside. 
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the of a heavy loss in prisoners, that fell more 
severely on the Eleventh corpe, that had been exposed to 
the assaults of the columns coming from the north. 
Although the number of divisions engaged was about 
equal, it must be observed that at this time each divis- 
ion and corps of the enemy was more than double the 
size of one of ours. Luckily, or rather providentially, 
Howard had left in position on Cemetery Hill ashe ad- 
vanced one of his own divisions (Von Steinwehr’s) which 
had not been , and aided by General Hancock, 
who had now arrived with an order from Meade to take 
command on the field, but without troops, the confusion 
of the withdrawal was subdued and the men, undis- 
couraged by the reverse, prepared te receive the assault 
of the enemy and maintain their position until after 
tfall. A demonstration was in fact made, but not 
th the usual vigor of the enemy, and was without 
difficulty repulsed. To Meade, Hancock immediately 
sent word that the ground was favorable and that it could 
be held until after nightfall. The Twelfth Corps, in re- 
sponse to the summons of General Howard sent earlier 
in the day, had now reached the field, and brigades of 
the First, which had been delayed, and two of the Third 
arrived soon after; and General Hancock, surrendering 
the command to General Slocum, reported in person to 
General Meade, who he found had already issued orders 
to all his army to move as rapidly as possible on Gettys- 
burg, and was himself preparing to go thither at once, 
and waiting only to hear from the ifth corps, which 
could not reach there until after the middle of the next 
day, as it was more than thirty miles away. That sum- 
mer night witnessed ascene in Pennsylvania such as I 
trust its hills may never behold again, as the whole 
Army, the artillery by every road, andthe infantry by 
every path were moving to the conflict; but early in the 
day everything was ready except the Sixth} corps, and 
for it they were strong enough to wait. The guns were 
——— and some slight breastworks of earth and 
ils had been hastily thrown up. Meade himself had 
reached the ground soon after midnight, and directed 
the arrangements of his troops ; and that his tactical dis- 
positions for the coming battle were of as excellent an 
order as his materials allowed, has not been, that I am 
aware of, questioned by any one. One of his directions, 
soon after arriving, was that proper examination should be 
made of all the roads leading from Gettysburg. This order, 
which proceeded only fromthe caution of a prudent com- 
mander desirous to be prepared for any event, however 
unfortunate, was the occasion afterwards of a charge 
against him that he intended to withdraw without fight- 
ing—a charge that he always felt to be cruelly unjust. 
In his testimony before the committee on the conduct 
of the war, he emphatically denied it in terms of such 
solemnity that now, when he stands before the tribunal 
to which he then appealed, it is but right that it should 
be repeated here. ‘‘I utterly deny,’’ said he, ‘‘ under 
the full solemnity and sanctity of my oath, and in the 
firm conviction that the day will come when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be made known—I utterly deny ever 
having intended or thought for one instant te withdraw 
that Army unless the military contingencies which the 
future should develop during the course of the day 
might render it a matter of necessity that it should be 
withdrawn.” 

The morning of the 2d of July wore away without 
anythiny decisive—our own Army on the west, which 
stretched from Culp’s Hill on our right along Cemetery 
Hill and Ridge to Round Top, while the enemy with 
Longstreet and Hill’s corps occupied Seminary Hill, a 
ridge about a mile distant, overlapping our left and ex- 
tended round to our right with Ewell’s corps. Early in 
the afternoon stout John Sedgwick and the Sixth corps 
were up after their long march of thirty-five miles, and 
the Federal Army stood ready to receive the blow which 
the Army of Northern Virginia must deliver or lose its 
boasted prestige and acknowledge the invasion a failure. 
Whether it was wise in Lee to make the attack has been 
doubted, but he himself felt that it was forced upon 
him, and says, in his report, ‘‘ that while he had not in- 
tended to fight a general battle so far from his base un- 
less attacked, yet finding himself unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the Federal Army, the battle was in some 
measure unavoidable by him.” 

The exact numbers engaged remain to-day in dis- 
pute, yet they were undoubtedly as nearly even as can 
ever be expected to be found in a conflict of such mag- 
nitude. t theirs exceeded ours seems to be the more 
= estimate, and by about ten thousand, although 

observe that General Humphreys, inthe address to 
which I have referred, places their infantry as exceed- 
ing ours by fifteen thousand. 

t was three or four o’clock when the comparative si- 
lence of the earlier part of the day was broken by the 
attack upon our left, which was held by the Third 
corps under General Sickles. Instead of extending 
directly from the left of the Second corps, which was 
our left centre, to Round Top, he had thrown his line 
forward’ to obtain a position which he deemed more 
commanding on the Emmetsburg road. While a severe 
assault was .made upon his left and the angle where his 
line receded towards Round Top a flanking force was 
dispatched to carry Little Round Top, which the rebel 
commander rightly judged to be the key to the whole 

ition. Before it reached it, however, reinforcements 

already arrived from the Fifth corps, and the strug- 

gle for its possession became at once most furious ; no 

where during the engagement was more determination 

shown. regiment as it came up realized that the 

pene macnn. sad eat Spinone Se Senate Salts, 
‘ought accordingly. Fiercely striven for, manfull 

ightfall saw it and the whole crest from it to 


pte js in our 
been forced 
which General Sickles was severely wounded, and a heavy 
loss in officers and men, it had fallen back on the line 
from Hancock’s left to Round Top, which General 

The 
those 


Meade considered always the true line. 
most anxious hours of the whole battle were 
in which the possession of Round Top and the 


line on the Emmetsburg road were thus fiercely debat- 
ed. In this conflict the Third corps was assisted by re- 
inforcements from nearly every other, and the day was 
at last brilliantly closed by a charge from General Craw- 
ford’s division, supported by the advance of the Sixth 
corps, which drove the enemy from too close proximity 
to Round Top. On our right an advantage had 
been gained by Ewell, who secured a position with- 
in our lines, weakened as they had been by reinforce- 
ments sent to the left of the line; but of this it was 
clear to General Meade that he could be dispossessed in 
the morning. ’ ' 

Night descended at last, and each army, anxious but 
determined, waited for the coming day, which must de- 
cide the all-important issue. For Lee to desist in his 
attack now was to confess defeat, while yet, as he says, 
he believed “‘ ultimate success might be secured,” and 
although he knew well that the position from which the 
Third corps had been forced was an advantage rather 
apparent than real, he knew also that it had inspirited 
his troops to a belief that the work before them was not 
beyond their powers. On the other hand, in our Army, 
while all felt that the hour for exultation had not come, 
everything seemed to indicate, in spite of the loss of the 
position on the Emmetsburg road, that the true line of 
defence was untouched, and that the same determina- 
tion on the day which was to come as on that which 
was passed would insurethe victory. To the rule that 
councils of war never fight, which has becomea proverb, 
the council of war held this night is an exception, for 
it was then agreed to be the only thing to be done. 

Unwilling to abandon the scheme of an invasion, and 
confiding in the spirit of his troops, Lee decided again 
to try the fortunes of an attack. While not materially 
changing his position, which, as before, swept round 
from Seminary Hill, relinquishing any attempt to carry 
Round Top, now securely held and strongly fortified, 
his plan was an assault by;main force upon our left cen- 
tre which should crush all before it. Nor was this un- 
suspected by Meade, who, in a conversation with Gib- 
bon on the evening of July 2d, had predicted that after 
his ill success upon our flanks, the next movement of Lee 
would be to strike at our centre. Any project of a 
movement in force upon our right was abandoned, if 
entertained. The driving out of Ewell’s force in the 
morning from the more forward position it had held 
the evening before had deprived him of his foothold 
there, which could not again be obtained. This had ro! 
been done, however, until Lee’s dispositions were nearly 
completed, as Ewell had reinforced the division which 
had effected an entrance within our lines on Culp’s 
Hill, and their determined resistance had delayed a ter- 
mination of the struggle until nearly noon. 

It was one o’clock on the 3d of July when all was 
ready within the Confederate lines for that celebrated 
assault which ranks among the most remarkable in his- 
tory, alike for the furiousness with which it was made, 
and the resolution and persistency with which it was met 
and foiled. It has been compared to the charge of the 
Old Guard at Waterloo, but not, I think, very happily, 
for that was but a desperate effort to save a battle al- 
ready lost; it far more nearly resembles the renowned 
charge at Wagram, directed by Napoleon himself, then 
in the zenith of his fame and the full splendor of his 
great military intellect. Aspern and Essling had been 
doubtful, or indeed defeats for the Emperor, and the fate 
of the d:y at Wagram was trembling in the scale when, 
concentrating the fire of one hundred guns upon the 
Austrian centre, after, a furious cannonade he launched 
McDonald with ten thousand men upon it. It was ob- 
served that, although the empire had long since come, as 
if to influence his men with allthe fire of the French 
Revolution, McDonald, who led the column in person, 
wore that day his old uniform of a general of the Re- 
public. Bursting upon the Austrian centre, it was bro- 
ken, and instant retreat followed. 

This day was to see repeated that favorite movement 
of Napoleon, of striking at the centre, on a more gigan- 
tic scale, yet not with like success. As the wave which 
beats upon the rocky barriers of our coast is dashed 
back in clouds of scattering, dissolving spray, so this 
fierce and bloody wave of rebellion was to be hurled 
back, broken, scattered, and in wild disorder, when it 
struck the adamantine wall of the infantry of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Concentrating an immense mass of artillery, not less 
than one hundred and fifty guns, along his front, the Con- 
federate commander strives first to shake the morale of 
the Federal troops, whose firmness and courage he clear- 
ly does not despise, in order that his infantry columns 
may more readily do the decisive work he has in store 
for them. From eighty guns posted on Cemetery Hill and 
Ridge our batteries make stern reply, and an artillery 
conflict of unexampled fury rages from ridge to ridge 
and over the valley of death which lies between. Shel- 
tering themselves as well as they can, by such rude 
breastworks as they have, from the terrific storm of shot 
and shell which fills the air, and with its tumult would 
wake the very dead, among whom their lives are drawn, 
were they sensible to mortal sounds, our troops await the 
struggle that is eoming ; for the mighty roaris but the 
prelude and overture to a mightier drama. For two 
hours the tempest continuee. Toward the end Hunt, our 
prudent chief of artillery, slackens his fire, that ammu- 
nition may not fail. When the infantry attempts to 
close he knows he shall needit all, and his wisdom is well 
rewarded afterwards. Hsncock, who commands the left 
centre, his own corps being immediately under © ibbon, 
knows that somewhere on, him the storm is to break, 
and rides along his whole line seeing that all is prepared 
and rousing his men by his ardent words and magnetic 
presence to the hot work that is before them. 

And now there is a momen lull in the fire of the 
Confederate line ; all know it as the lull which precedes 
the wildest roar of the tempest, and that for a few mo- 
ments their batteries cannot fire, because their infantry 
are moving. Out of the wooded crest which has shield- 
ed them on Seminary Hill they are ing now in num- 
bers a quite eighteen thousand men; from the 
edge of wood Longstreet directs the assault, and 





Lee anxiously watches the result. Pickett’s division, 

about five or six thousand strong, is the directing 
force upon the right; it is supported by Wil- 
son and Perry’s brigades from Hill’s corps ; 

upon the left by Heth’s division of Hill’s corps, 
commanded this day by Pettigrew, forms a portion of the 

assaultiog line, und is strengthened by two brigades 

from Pender’s division of the same corps. On Pickett, 
however, the greatest reliance is placed: let him but reach 
our lines with adequate momentum, and they feel that the 
day is theirs. The men of this division have not yet 
fought in the battle and feel that they have been kept 
for its very crisis; they are resolved upon their work, for 
they know that the eyes of both armies are upon them. 
Virginians all, alas that the State so honored in the 
Union as to be termed the mother of its Presidents 
should send forth so gallant a body of her sons in the 
mad and wicked effort to destroy it! Conspicuous in the 
front, as they move forward, is Pickett himself, carefully 
forming his lines, and almost immediately they come 
under the fire of our batteries, but steadily they move 
through the valley with a courage which in a good 
cause would command the admiration of the world. 
There is no rushing or tumult, for they are old troops 
who know well the value of discipline and that they 
must keep their formations or they will be driven as a 
mob would be driven from the front of the Army of the 
Potomac. They close up their ranks, too, us the shot and. 
spherical case come plunging through, for they have 
otten looked before upon the sight of blood. The lines 
of Pettigrew, more exposed by the open character of the 
ground, waver soon under the terrific cannonade (for 
Hunt, economical a little while ago, is liberal enough 
everywhere now), and are broken on the left, while the 
right still clings firmly to the directing force; the sup- 
porting columns fail to advance in season or with vigor, 
and Pickett’s division must do the work finally almost 
alone, if it may. Already it is within the musketry fire 
of our troops, but yet they withhold it. Many of our guns 
are now drawn back, having exhausted their canister, to 
await the struggle of tho infantry, but still the stout army 
lets its opponentscome. The Vermont brigade, First corps, 
thrown forward upon their flank, is the first to open, 
but the column still presses on. It encounters now the 
Second corps, and as it receives a terrific fire from the 
divisions of Gibbon and Hays, it returns it with desper- 
ate energy, and marching fiercely onward, strikes with 
its fullest force upon the front of Webb’s brigade, press- 
ing back our line from the stone wall which had covered 
it to the crest, immediately behind, when the gallant 
Webb, assisted by Hall, soon restores order. Already 
their battle flags are on the low stone wall; already Ar- 
mistead, who leads as he stands upon it, waves his men 
forward to their last great struggle. 

The hour for the Army of the Potomac has come. Up, 
now, men of New England, and show yourselves in the 
field the same stout defenders of the constitution and the 
Union that your statesmen have ever done in the former! 
Up, men of the Middle States, upon whose soil this unholy 
attempt to strike at the Keystone of the arch is made! 
Up, men of the West, whose fortunes have so long been 
cast in with this eastern army, that you may bear back 
beyond the mountains the tidings of the great victory 
won to-day on the Atlantic slope! Up, true men of the 
South, few though you are in number, who fight in 
our ranks to-day! There is no need for any one to echo 
the order of the Duke at Waterloo, to call or to com- 
mand, for now the left centre, as by a common instinct 
and impulse, throws itself upon the foe. The point 
penetrated by the enemy is covered by some regiments, 
while others change front so as to strike them on the 
flank. There is confusion—organization is to some ex- 
tent lost in both brigades and regiments, but all under- 
stand what is to be done and are resolute to doit. It is 
the stern confusion of the onset, and not the wretched 
tumult of disaster. As the long wave of fire bursts 
upon their charging lines, the colors of our regiments 
are advanced tu meet the battle-flugs of the foe. Firmly 
on our men come, officers animating by their example 
when they cannot direct by their commands, for we 
stand no longer on the defensive, but take the offensive 
now. Before that determined front and desolating fire 





what brave but erring, misguided men could do, their 
men did. Killed or mortally wounded, their Brigadiers 
fall; their lines waver, yield, break at last, and while a 
few wild, disorganized masses struggle to reach the Con- 
federate lines, from which they had issued so proudly an 
hour before, the Army of the Potomac gathers up the 
prisoners by thousands and their battle-flags in sheaves, 
and knows tha: Gettysburg is won. 

General Meade, who was at the right getting the re- 
serves in order when the assault commenced, reached the 
left centre just as the repulse was fairly completed 
and speaking to General Gibbons’ aids, asked, “ How is it 
doing here?” He was told that the ussault was repulsed. 
He repeated, ‘‘Is it entirely repulsed ?” and when the 
aids replied that it was, and all around broke into loud 
cheers, he raised his hat with the simple words, ‘‘ Thank 
God!” Nor with him was this the mere repetition of a 
phrase of custom, but an expression of deep and heart- 
felt feeling. Although thousands in a grateful country 
attested by solemn thanksgiving their gratitude for this 
great triumph, worthy to be ranked with what Oliver 
Cromwell called the battle of Worcester, “the crowning 
mercy of the Lord,” I question if from one it came with 
more deep emotion than from the lips of the Commander- 
in-Chief on the field itself. “A soldier,’’ says the cor- 
poral in S:erne’s fine story of Le Fevre, “a soldier, an’t 
please your reverence, must say his prayers when and. 
where he can.” 

It has been contended that we should now have at- 
tacked in our turn; but such a movement, if unsuccess- 
ful, might, of course, become seriously compromising, 
and it was not in the character of General Meade to put 
at risk that which he had already gained when it was of 
such vast value and importance. The battle had been 
fought for the key of the country in which he stood, and 
fought out thoroughly. It was his beyond doubt or perad- 
venture; no earthly power could wrestit from him; the 





invasion was at an end, and Lee would be compelled to 
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abandon the territory into which he had entered. Nor 
must it be forgotten that while the losses of the enemy 
were greater far, ours were yet enormous, for tested in 
the merest material way, Gettysburg was one of the great- 
est battles of the world. The Confederate loss was 
18,000 killed and wounded and 13,600 missing, nearly 
the whole of the latter being prisoners of war, making 
a total of 31,600. Our own was 16,500 killed and 
‘wounded and 6,600 missing, the latter to a large extent 
the prisoners of the first day, making a total loss of 
23,100. 

It was the 5th of July when Lee commenced his re- 
treat, and as he reached the Petomac, which he had 
crossed in such high hope, he learned by a message from 
Davis that the blow upon Vicksburg of which he had 
hoped to break the weight had fallen, and that the Mis- 
sissippi was open to the sea. Whether or not he could 
have been attacked to advantage before he crossed is yet 
an open question which I shall not undertake here to 
discuss. 

I would nct willingly do injustice to the other great 
fields of the war and their splendid results, and yet it 
has always seemed tome that Gettysburg marks the 
culminating point of the rebellion, and that the blow 
struck that day for the Union, accompanied as it was by 
the fall of Vicksburg, turned forever its bloody tide. 
Large, varied, and constant as were the services rendered 
by General Meade before that day and after it to the 
very end of the war, it is by his judgment in so maneu- 
vring his army as to compel the Confederate commander 
to take the initiative, by his energy in bringing his 
troops to ‘this decisive field, by his skill in posting his 
force and arranging his order of battle, by his calmness, 
courage, and persistency in all its vicisssitudes that he 
ever will be most gratefully remembered. His fame is 
built upon the rocks and is immovable as the hills of 
Gettysburg. Great fields were yet to be fought, great 
sacrifices endured, great victories won. The leader, wise 
of head and stout of heart, who should gather the 
springs which moved all our armies into a single hand 
and control them with a single will was yet to come, 
before the long-tried Army of the Potomac should see 
all that it fought for fully secured. Yet, although all 
this was still to be, and although the waves of the rebel- 
lion were to come again and yet again, never was its 
bloody crest to be reared so high as at Gettysburg. 


Comrades, the army which he commanded so long has 
passed away: no more shall its bugles break the sweet 
stillness of the morning air, as with their reveille they 
salute the coming day; no more shall the falling night 
hear the rolling tattoo of its drums: its tents are 
struck, and its cannon have thundered their last notes of 
defiance and of victory. Each year we, who are its sur- 
vivors, assemble in sadly diminishing numbers, as the 
remorseless artillery of time hurls its fatal missiles into 
our ranks, until shortly a few old men only shall gather 
together and strive with feeble voices to raise the thun- 
dering battle cheer with which we once answered the 
rebel yells, to sink themselves soo: after under the com- 
mon lot. How fast the coming generations rise to push 
us from our places, when you remember all whom we 
have lost even since the war, I do not need to remind 
you. Yet, as generation after generation shall come in 
their long succession, while the great flig that it bore at 
the head of its marching columns waves over a free and 
united people, it will be remembered that in its day and 
generation and inits time and place the Army of the 
Potomac did for Liberty and Law, for the Constitution 
and the Union, deeds worthy of immortal honor. And 
he that was its leader on so many a hot and bloody day 
and on so many a well-contested field, we leave him to 
his long repose, to his pure, unsuilied, and well-earned 
fame, in the full confidence that while a Uhristian gentle- 
man, a wise and true soldier, a lofty patriot is honored, 
he will not be forgotten. 

* Mild in manner, fair in favor, 
Kind in temper, fierce in fight ; 

Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never will behold the light,” 

The poem of General Van Zandt followed the oration, 
but as no report was taken of it,and it has not been 
seen since the poet disappeared with it, we can make but 
an imperfect report of it. It abounded in telling hits, 
which excited great merriment, ard contained some 
rather irreverent personal allusions, which were re- 
ceived in good part by such of the victims as were 
present on the stage. Of General Butler the poet said: 


Ben Butler’s great head, like a billiard ball shining, 
He caromes on Bethel, and pockets himself ; 

But the maids of Orleans his fair laurels are twining, 
And he always rolis off when he’s laid on the shelf. 


The poem finished, President Grant was loudly called 
for, and, in compliance, he stepped to the front of the 
platform and spoke as follows: “Comrades: It affords 
me very great pleasure to meet you here, but I will not 
detain you by anyaddress. To doso would only mar the 
pleasure you must have in reflecting on those you have 
already heard, and which have been so able, and which 
Only do justice to your army and your commanders you 
have with you here to-day.” 


General Sherman, General Sheridan, General Hancock, 
General McDowell, Vice-President Wilson, General Haw- 


ley, General Hartranft, General Franklin, General Rob- 
inson, and General Gibbon were then called out in quick 
succession, and each responded briefly to the compli- 
ment. 

The business which followed consisted of the reception 
of the reports of the officers, which were adopted as pre- 
sented and sent to the’ members, the appointment of a 
place and time of meeting, and the election of officers. 
The meeting had been thrown over to so late an hour that 
this was necessarily hurried, and to save delay the con» 
stitution was unanimously suspended, and the question 


of time and place of meeting referred to the officers of 
the society. The officers elected were: President, Gen- 


eral Irvin McDowell ; Recording Secretary, General G. H. 
Sharpe; Corresponding Secretary, Colonel William OC. 


Church; Treasurer, General H. E. Davies, Jr. Some 
discussion arose on a proposition coming from General 
M. T. McMahon to take steps toward consolidating all 
the Army societies, and it was finally referred to the 
Executive Committee. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the officers of the society, and to the orator and poet, the 
latter being ordered engrossed and sent to them. Gen- 
eral Burnside and General Franklin then conducted 
General McDowell to the chair, and with a few words 
from him the society adjourned till the banquet in the 
evening. 
THE BANQUET. 

Of all the pleasant incidents con nected with the Army 
Reunions of 1873, none left a better impression than the 
banquet and succession of toasts, on the evening of the 
second day. The banquet was held in the Music Hall, 
the theatre of New Haven, and was preceded by a 
grand concert from Gilmore’s band. Both banquet and 
concert were honored by the presence of the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, the Vice-President, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army,and a host of other notables. 
The concert came out at about 9:30 P. M.; and the task 
remaining to be accomplished was one that tried the ex- 
ecutive ability of Downing, the great caterer, to the ut- 
most. In the parquet of the theatre eleven tables were 
to be spread, each to hold nearly two hundred people; 
and knives and forks, eatables and drinkables, were to be 
supplied to all of these guests or to all of their places, 
inside of an hour. The exertions of a small army of color- 
ed troops, directed by the great caterer, speedily reduc- 
ed the chaos of seats that remained from the concert 
into long lines of chairs, ranged by the tables. Befoze 
10:30 everything was almost ready, and the great Down- 
ing, perspiring but triumphant, surveyed a silent row of 
orderly tables, on which glittered all the paraphernalia 
of a complete banquet. Short as was the time, how- 
ever, a crowd of clamorous veterans was already wait- 
ing at the outer doors, waving green tickets, and de- 
manding the opening of the doors, with hungry vehe- 
menee. Why this should be so we are unable to say, in- 
asmuch as the greater part of tlie herocs had come from 
hotel suppers not two hours before ; but,the fact remains, 
that they did “ go on awful outside,” as an old lady in 
the gallery remarked. 

The gallery was already packed with all the fashion 
and beauty of New Haven, gathered to see the veterans 
attack the supper. We thought at the time, and have 
often thought since, that this arrangement at public 
banquets is decidedly one of the relics of barbarism, 
and might be greatly improved. The spectacle of some 
five hundred men, eating and drinking in masculine 
exclusiveness, can hardly be called an elevated sight 
to the fair creatures looking on from the gallery. We 
earnestly hope that the time may yet come when the 
ladies, who make the comfort of our home life, will be 
invited to grace all such gatherings as the one we re- 
cord with their presence at the table. In the next cen- 
tury, no doubt, we shall see this. For the present, we 
can only sigh for advancing civilization. 

It was nearly 11 o’clock before ths guests were all 
fairly seated at table ; and the advent of General Grant, 
soon after, was hailed with cheers from all parts of the 
house. The Chief Magistrate looked decidedly confused 
by the clamorous welcome, and presented a great and 
agreeable contrast, in the almost shrinking modesty of 
his demeanor, to the vanity of most men at such a time. 


At last every one was down, the waiters were flying 
around with oysters and fish, and for some minutes the 
clatter of knives and forks was incessant. But it could 
not be expected that such a state of things would last 
long. Famous as the Army of the Potomac has always 
been for its eating powers, its true strength, on such an 
occasion, is usually developed in the line of drinkables. 
There wasa general sigh of relief when the pop of the 
first champagne cork was heard, and a brisk fusillade 
instantly followed from all parts of the room. 

Then General McDowell, President of the Society, 
arose, and in a short speech introduced the first regular 
toast, “‘ ThePresident of the United States.” General 
Hawley, of Connecticut, responded to this in a fine ora- 
tion, in which he contrasted the simple surroundings of 
our leader with the actual extent of his power, second 
to that of no crowned head in Europe. He also paid a 
just tribute to our late army, and to the excellence of 
discipline to which it finally attained, out of the most 
apparently unruly material. 

Among other things, General Hawley said : 


Perhaps it is not quite germane to this immediate subject, 
but since it has occurred to me I will mention it, in con- 
nection with this long line of distinguished generals here be- 
fore us, and many others to whom it would equally well ap- 
ply: Do you think that all these men rose from the humble 
positions of their youth to their present high places without 
some difficulties, some heart-burnings? Do you not sup- 
pose there were many cases of merit unrecognized? Was 
no man who should have been promoted negleeted or passed 
over? Were there no cases even of injustice? as no 


umes do you suppose of angry controversy could have beom 
written and printed within the last six years had the Ameri~ 
can soldiers chosen to resort to it? Silently they have sub- 
mitted. They leave their cause with you, fellow-soldiers, 
and with their countrymen, confident of ultimate justice, 
but certainly never uttering one word for themselves. 

- the course of his remarks General McDowell 
said ; 

It has been my duty within a short time to pass all over 
the Southern country, through Kentucky and Tennessee, made 
memorable by the acts of those who now honor us with their 
presence. I have brough* back, among other results, a dee 
and firm impression that there is no part of our country— 
do not except even Connecticut or Mossachasette—in which 
the authority of the United States is more thoroughly, more 
firmly, or more unreservedly acknowledged, than it is in our 
Southern States. (Great applause.) 

The next toast, the “Stats of Connecticut,” was re- 
sponded to by Governor Ingersoll, in decidedly the best 
speech of the evening. Scholarly and polished, eloquent 
and graceful, it reminded us more forcibly of the la- 
mented Edward Everett than anything we have heard 
for a long time. 

Governor Ingersoll thus happily alluded to some offi- - 
cers whom Connecticut not less than the Army delights 
to honor : 

To you, Mr. President of the United States, the name of 
Connecticut cannot be mentioned without recalling Windsor 
and Torrence, where were the homes, and are the graves, of 
your patriots. You, Mr. General of the Army of the United 
States, cannot hear the name of Connecticut without recalling 
to you that you bear a name which for a century has been 
a household word with our people; and that you carry the 
blood in your veins that was nurtured among the rich Tain. 
ences of Fairfield County. [Applause.] To you, Mr. Pres- 
ident of the Army of the Potomac, and to your comrades 
here, the name of Connecticut at once calls up memories of 
comrades who long ago went to the front and are awaiting 
you there. The true hearted and the accomplished Mansfield, 
the fearless and reproachless Sedgwick—[applause]|—I pause, 
sir, as [come to the living list—I might seem invidious 
where I do not fecl it; but, sir, personal feeling constrains 
me to mention one, at least, with whom in past years I have 
stood in the ranks of a peaceful profession—my townsman, 
Alfred Terry. [Applause.] hastens comes up to my mind 
whom I remember only asalad—a pink-cheeked boy, when 
I, another lad, carried to him, years ago, the intelligence 
that he was called into the service of his country, little 
dreaming that he was then to develop into one of the ablest 
generals of the Army of the Potomac: that is Horatio 
Wright of Connecticat. [Applause. ] 

Vice-President Wilson followed with a speech in an- 
swer to the toast of “‘ Our National Representatives at 
Home and Abroad,”’which, though attempting the some- 
what unpopular defence of our national legislators, was 
conceived in such excellent taste and spirit as to carry 
the sympathies of the audience with it. General Sher- 
man also made a most excellent speech, in response to 
the “ Army end Navy.” Simple, earnest, forcible, and in 
excellent taste, it surprised many of those who are wont 
to think soldiers poor orators. We shall find room an- 
other week for this speech, in which the Army will be 
interested. Mayor Loomis followed General Sherman 
in response for “ the City of New Haven,’’ and Rev. Dr. 
Porter for “ Yale and her Sister Universities.” General 
Devins, in informal response to the “ Orator of t+» Day,” 
spoke u few words in praise of the foundation oi :'' mili- 
tary glory, the private soldier. He was followed b, Gen- 
eral Van Zandt of Rhode Island, who made a very hap- 
py comic oration, leaving at the end of the feast the toast 
which ought to have come earlier, “Our Wives and § w: et-~ 
hearts.’’ The response to this toast was, after all, the 
great ieature of the banquet. That toughest of old 
bachelors, Lieutenant-General Philip Henry S)\cridan, 
was called up to reply, and compelled, with roars of 
greeting, to mount the table itself to be fully seen. To 
describe his speech would be an impossible task. It 
came out in short, confidential sentences, between roars 
of laughter and applause. Such a h, and such a 
reception as were accorded to the little hero of Five 
Forke, are given to few men, and if we could get such 
another ending to a feast next year, it will be almost 
worth a walk all the way to Harrisburg to see it. 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


THE national encampment of the “Grand Army of the 
Republic” held its meetings on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. From the report of the Inspector-General, Cap- 
tain M. B. Goodrich, it appeared that the society flour- 
ishes in nearly every State of the Union—its fund for 
charitable purposes now amounting to about $200,000. 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
Commander-in-Chief—Genéral Charles Devine, Jr., of 
ass. 

Senior Vice-Commander—Colonel John R. Goble, of 
New York. 

Junior Vice-Commander—Edward Ferguson, of Wis- 
consin, 

Chaplain-in-Chief--Rev, Augustus Woodbury, of Prov- 
idence. . 
Surgeon-in-Chief—H. Powell, New York city. 

A council of adminstration was also chosen. A vote 
was passed recommending the holding of the Army re- 
unjons at Philadelphia in 1876, the Centennial year. 
Complimentary votes were passed to the citizens of New 
Haven, to Admiral Foote Post, G. A. R., and to the offi- 
cers of the day and guard and sentries. An enthusiastic 
vote of thanks to the retiring Commander-in-Chief, Gen- 
eral Burnside, was adopted, and to the Vice-Commander- 
in-Chief, General Louis M, Wagner, of Philadelphia 
Generals Wagner, Ccggswell and Goble, were appointed 
a@ committee, and escorted to the chair tLe new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Devens, who acknowledged 
the honor conferred in a happy speech. The vari- 
ous State delegations were then led before General De- 
vens, and introduced to him by the department com- 
munders, The society then adjourned to meet at Har- 
risburg next year. Aconcert Was given inthe evening 
to the members of this and the other Army societies by 
Admiral Foote Post, of New Hiven. At this an address 
of welcome was delivered by Colonel D, R. Wright, and 











man, perhaps on the very verge of victory, turned back to 
his command, humiliated and mortified? How many vol- 





responded to by General Burnside. 
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THE WINCHESTER RIFLE. 


AMONG the sights to be seen at New Haven two are 
essentially conspicuous ; the onc the famous Yale College, 
the other the factory for the fabrication of the now 
world-renowned Winchester rifle. This splendid estab- 
lishment was peculiarly associated with the great gath- 
ering of veterans of 1873, from the fact that General 
Sherman, during his stay in New Haven, was the guest 
of Mr. O. W. Winchester, President of the Winchester 
Arms Company. It was our fortane, during the festival, 
to make a visit to this factory, from which we may say 
that we came away with feelings of the most unqualified 
admiration, both at the performances of the weapon it- 
self there manufactured, and at the marvellous suitabil- 
ity of the machinery ured in 11s fabrication—machinery 
brought to such perfection that it seems to abrogate the 
necessity of sentient beings in its superintendence, and 
acts for itself, as if endued with brains. A short de- 
scription of this famous factory, and of the many pro- 
cesses that go to make up the Queen of Small Arms will 
not be out of place, nor, we trust, uninteresting to our 
mili readers, 

The Winchester Arms Company’s factory lies in a 
beautiful situation on the outskirts of New Haven, at 
the foot of a slope or ridge, on whose summit stands the 
handsome villa of its president. A long brick building 
of several stories contains all the machinery for the 
manufacture of arms, and also of cartridges, of which 
the company daily sends out immense supplies of all 
calibres, from the little pop-gun 22-100 to the big brass 
government .50 cal. 

First in order let us visit the stocking room, where the 
crude blocks of bla:k walnut are shaped into stocks, with 
an unerring rapidity beautiful to see. The stock ar- 
rives in the room in the form ofa rough block, nearly 
rectangulur, and passes through several machines, one 
of which gives it the first slope on one side, then on the 
other, so that it assumes very nearly the form of an ac- 
cute-angied triangle, the elges still remaining square. 
The operation is of the simplest nature, the stock being 

ushed along over a smooth table against a revolving 
cutter, which projects from the table perpendicularly, 
and whizzes round and round witha rapidity sufficient to 
render it almost invisible. From thence it is taken to a 
second table, where the hee] of the stock is hollowed out 
by a second cutter to fit the butt-plate. A third cutter 
rounds off the sharp angles of the stock, and leaves it al- 
most in the shape with which we are familiar. The 
neck of the stock is then cut out into hollows and angles 
to receive the very peculiarly shaped lock-frame or 
receiver, and undergoes the attentions uf at least 
adozen tools before it is finished. All of these tools, 
however, work on id»ntically the same principles, per- 

ndicular cutters, revolving with immense rapidity 
in a hole in the table, on which the stock is rested. The 
shape of the cutter alone affects the cut. 

he stock being completed, let us next inspect the re- 

miarkably shaped lock-frame, which forms the gist of the 
wonderful invention, the Winchester Rifle. This is 
made of brass, and extends from the neck of thestock, sev- 
eal inches up the barrel. It contains the ordinary lock, 
aud the openings into two barrels, an upper and lower one, 
the latter known as the “ maguwzine.”” Tne magazine-tube 
is made of thin steel, and contains from fourteen to thirty 
cartridges, according to the length of the piece. A lever 
or trigger-guard works up and down through the centre 
of the brass lock-frame, moving acarrier, by which the 
cartridge is raised out of the magazine, and forced into 
the barrel, at the same time that the exploded shell 
of the last cartridge is jerked out and thrown on the 
und, 

Into the various intricacies amd cunningly devised 
cuts of which this same piece of brass is fuli, it is im- 
possible to enter fully, without drawings to explain the 
mechanism in detail. Its manutacture occupies a large 
room, crowdei with machines, every one of whicn is em- 

loyed on some part of this lock-frame. It comes 
bee the forge, rudely shaped to a likeness of what it ul- 
timately becomes. Then, just as the stock is subjected 
to a series of cutters, whizzing through the wood with- 
out any apparent resistance, so the brass lock-frame 
is taken through a series of machines, known un- 
der the general title of ‘‘ milling machines.” All work 
on one principle, almost identical with that of the cut- 
ters. Where a blade is sufficient to cut wood, a file is 
found necessary to work in the more stubborn metals. 
Such a file is a milling tool, a rotary file, with its edge 
shaped into the exact similitude of the shoulder or de- 

ression, as the case may be, that is necessary in differ- 
erent portions of this important part of the weapon. 
Twenty or thirty different fools are necessary for the 
transformation of a rough piece of brass into a polished 
and complete lock-frame. Then the piece is car- 
riei to a drilling machine, clamped in a vice, ani bored 
with all its requisite screw-heles, by three drills of dif- 
ferent sizes. OUneithing wil! strike an observer in all 
these michines, ind that is the fact that they do their 
work with a nvisless colerity that is pleasant to see, and 
that much of this noi clessness is owing to the fact that 
they are kept constantly dripping with oil. Thi- is 


* found necessary in al! machines that work among metals 


with any degree of rapidity, as the friction evolves 
such intense heat as would take the temper out of the 
finest steel. Talking of temper, it is well to observe 
that all the numerous steel pieces thal compose the in- 
ner works of the rifle, are subjected to annealing ovens 
and slowly cooled in beds of charcoal, in order to leave 
them in the softest possible temper. The expense 
attendant on this process is found to be amply repaid by 
the saving effected in the wear and tear of the tools 
used upon them. These tools are of the harlest steel, 
-and work among the softer pieces of lock and cartridge- 
carrier, with almost the ease of a saw upon wood. 
Stock and lock-frame being finished, with all 
‘flie little pieces that goto fill them up, next comes 
the barrel. ‘This, the main feature of an ordinary rifle, 
is no less soof the renowned repeater. It enters the 
factory in the form of round bars of the best English 
and Belyian steel, plain and rough, but bored with a 
smiall hole through the centre. This barrel is taken to a 


simple machine, where it is placed in a vice, which 
holds it up perpendicularly, and then slowly but stead- 
ily revolved by the power of the great engine of 250 
horse-power, which silently performs its mighty work 
on the floor below. Above this barrel, thus revolving, is 
placed a square borer of the hardest steel, mechanically 
secured in a position of the utmost rigidity against the 
lateral movement. This is naturally a most important 
point in the er oy | of the barrel, as it is absolutely 
necessary that the bore should be true in the centre, 
and exactly parallel with the exterior line of the barrel. 
The borer, remaining steady laterally, slowly descends 
into the barrel, enlarging the hole a trifle at the first 
operation, and finishing it at last after a succession of 
gradually enlarged borers, each of which brings the in- 
side of the barrel to a higher polish and greater mathe- 
matical precision. But, exact asare these machines, it 
cannot but happen that mechanical action is liable to 
some slight deviations, from the jar of other machines, 
from flying dust, from hundreds of other causes impos- 
sible to avoid, and interfering with the absolute pre- 
vision required. Consequently, all these barrels, me- 
chanically correct as they might be supposed to be, are 
submitted to a professional prover, who stands at the 
end of tke barrel-room, with hammer and anvil, a rest 
before him, on which he successively places the barrels, 
and looks through from end to end, under & strong 
light. Perfect as machinery is, it is yet remarkable that 
no substitute has been found for the exactitude of the 
human eye and hand in matters of this kind. No matter 
how small the deviation from a straight line, the sharp 
eye of the prover detects it in a moment, and a slight 
blow of the hammer on the outside of the barrel, laid on 
the anvil, makes everything straight again. Tue deli- 
cacy of hand required in this matter is only acquired by 
long practice. Too heavy a blow would ruin the barrel, 
by making a dent, which could never be bored out 
without enlarging the calibre. As it is, three or 
four light blows are sufficient t» render the piece 
straight and true, a polished smooth-bore. Previous to 
this, it must be remarked, the outside of the barrel has 
been brought to the octag »n shape reqnired by fashion 
for rifles, so that the outside is finished before boring 
commences. The next of the operations necessary is 
that of rifling, in which a cutter is used that works 
mush on the principle of a juck-plane or chisel on wood, 
slowly advancing, and scraping a shaving off the inside 
of the barrel in a direct line. As it advances, however, 
it also turns, or rather the barrel turns to meet it, thus 
giving to the grooves made by the rifling machine that 
spiral twist which rotates the bullet and sends it straight 
to its mark. The twist of the groovesin the Winchester 
rifle is of the kind known as the increasing twist, begin- 
ning in a manner that would involve a single turn in a 
certain length, and ending with one of one and a half in 
the same space. The result is nearly one and a quarter 
turns in a long barrel. The grooves are five in number, 
very shallow, but involve considerable strain on the bar- 
rel, which is very strong and heavy for the bore. The 
results attained are very great precision and penetration, 
the bullet being detained in the bore the maximum 
length of time, aud thus husbanding the full force of the 
powder for the moment of exit. After rifling, the bar- 
rels are once more proved and straightened, screw-holes 
bored, and slots cut for the reception of receiver 
and magazine, which are then taken to the assembly- 
room. 


One more feature remains to be noticed, and we have 
don: with this description. This feature is the re- 
nowned megazine. Those who have seen the Win- 
chester rifle, and its parent, the old Henry rifle, better 
known during the war as the “Sixteen Shooter,” will 
remember that it resembled nothing so much as a 
double-barrelled gun, with the barrels on top of each 
other instead of side by side. The lower of these bar- 
rels was called the magazine, and it is retained in the 
Winchester, slightly modified in form. The great de- 
fect of the old Henry rifle was the fact that the lower 
tube, or migazine, was open on the under side, a slit 
going from end to end, in which travelled a little brass 
caich, at the end of a spiral spring. This spring was 
used for the purpose of pressing down the line of cart- 
ridges towards the currier, and wa: retracted in a very 
curious manner for the purpose of loading. A false 
muzzle was placed on the firing barrel, attached to a 
box at the end of the magazine, into which the spring 
was compressed-and the whcle turned round so as to 
open the magazine for the reception of the cartridges. 
This method of loading was liable to very serious ob- 
jections on two points. The first was, that the slit in 
the magazine allowed the entrance of dust and dirt, that 
would clog the working parts if the greatest cleanliness 
was not constantly enforced. Dragoons carrying the 
Henry rifle, as in the case of the First Mairfe cavalry, 
were obliged to provide a long leathera case, completely 
covering the barrel, to protect it from dust and rain. 
The second was a far more serious objection. It was 
thit the false muzzle, however closely it fitted, in- 
volved a thinness of metal at that spot, which 
was found to affect the accuracy of fire very sen- 
sibly, at long range especially. A singls im- 
provement of the simplest character, has changed 
all this, in the case of the Winchester rifle, and 
secured for it the deserved title of the Queen of 
Small-arms. The magazine tube is now closed from 
end tv end; the spiral spring remains in it as before; 
and close to the breech a little door is made, closed, as it 
were, with a spring latch, into which cartridge after 
cartridge is shoved with the thumb, without the slightest 
effort, converting the Winchester rifle into a weapon 
- lly rapid, as a single breech-loader, with the best of 
all breech-loaders, while it retains all the lightning 
velocity of the old Henry rifle, when used as a magazine 
gun. The Henry rifle, in common with Spencer’s, 
Coit’s, and all other repeaters, except the Winches- 
ter, had the defect of leaving its holder defence- 
less for nearly & minute after his m ine was 
fired out. It had to be filled again, and during the fill- 
ing the piece was useless. The Winchester, on the 





other hand, can be picked up empty by any ordinary 


soldier in all the excitement of a surprise, loaded and 
fired.as a single breech-loader with the rapidity of a 
shot every two seconds; and, should the slightest lull 
take place, the magazine can be filled up, even while 
firing rapidly. In any ordinary fight the soldier would 
be able to keep his magazine full all the time, even 
while doing his level best to pick off the enemy. So 
simple is the loading operation that it can be executed 
while looking another way almost as well as by giving 
full attention. In the case of surprises at night this 
feature is positively invaluable. 


To return to the magazine tube. It is made in a 
separate room on the lower floor of the building, where 
sheets of steel of the breadth for a single magazine are 
fed under a punch or shears, which cuts them off in 
strips about an inch and a halfin width. These strips 
are fed to a second machine, where a long bur of steel 
comes down on them like a punch, leaving them in the 
shape of along gutter, dished up at each side. A sec- 
ond punch deepens the gutter and raises the sides. A 
third curls the edge a little, a fourth a little more, till 
the strip leaves the room and goes up stairs to a second 
room, where the curling over proceeds till the magazine 
exactly resembles the old Henry barrel, with its longi- 
tudinal slit. A last hammering closes the slit, and curls 
it over to meet, edge to edge, after which a brazier closes 
the whole thing up, with his little furnace, so tightly and 
evenly that, when it is polished, the joint camnot be de- 
tected. Now the whole of the many pieces of the gun 
are brought to the assembly-room at last, where the in- 
spectors are at work grimly viewing boxes of springs, 
sears, tumblers, cartridge-carriers, screws, and what not, 
examining the work of every man in the building, and 
picking out the minutest flaws. So rigid is the in- 
spection that none but the very best of work can pass 
the inspectors; and the consequence is that a complete 
Winchester rifle can be depended on in every emergency 
to last as long as the celebrated “one-hoss shay,” im- 
mo-talized by our friend Holmes. Such a thing as the 
break-down of a spring in a Winchester rifle is never 
heard of. Used or abused, it continues to work smoothly 
in all its parts; and the only way we can conceive of to 
destroy it for the time being, would be to fill the muzzle 
with dirt and burst the barrel. The stock, from 
the presence of the lock-plate, is unusually strong. 
In this assembly-room, piece by piece, the Wuinches- 
ter is built up, stock added to lock-plate, screws 
inserted in their appropriate holes, sear, main-spring, 
tumbler, lever, carrier, and all, finding their appoint- 
ed places. Then barrel and magazine come on, in 
front, the spiral spring is coiled away in its receptacle, 
and, finally, the completed rifle lies before you, trim, 
neat, and yet deadly, the perfection of the mechanism of 
war. 


Of the merits of the Winchester Rifle,as at present 
made, it is almost superfluous to speak. An intelligent 
and unprejudiced person, examining it, and comparing 
it with any weapon yet made in this or any other coun- 
try, cannot resist the conclusion that as a weipon for ac- 
tive service it is unequalled anywhere. While good 
breech-loaders and good magazine guns exist, each vy- 
ing with its rival in some peculiar point of excellence, 
the Winchester Rifle stands at the head of the list, as 
both. The only objection that can be urged against 
it is, that it is a eostly weapon. This is no doubt 
true at present, but such an objection will have no 
force in the case of a large contract. In the case of a 
hundred stand of arms, the weapon is no doubt dearer 
than a simple breech-loader; in the case of hundred 
thousand it could be issued as cheaply as any other wea- 
pon in the market. The question of price is also affect- 
ed in a great measure by the quality of the article fur- 
nished. Old housekeepers and all business men are 
thoroughly impressed with the truth of the significant 
proverb “cheap and nasty ;” the greater their experience 
the more universal is their tendency to buy the best that 
money can purchase, as cheaperin the end. With the 
question of the Winchester Rifle as the national arm of 
the United States we msy not be prepared to deal at 
present, but the inference is inevitable jud-g 
ing from the march of events in the past, that 
the adoption of a combined breech-loader and 
magazine gun is only a question of time. What 
weapon will then be adopted is of course at this day 
uncertain. At present the Winchester repeater is ahead 
of any ofits rivals in the field. A great proof of this has 
been lately afforded by the demand that has sprung up 
for these rifles in the West since the breaking out o: the 
Modoc war. The Western hunters,so long wedded to 
the old Kentucky rifle and Colt’s revolver, have sudden- 
ly become crazy for Winchester rifles. Nothing else 
will do for them, and they are very apt to pick out the 
best weapon for rough service. The spirit of progress 
has supplanted the muzzle-loader with the needlegun; 
it must go on till the latter is in turn supplanted for all 
our forces by the combined breech-lozding and repeat- 
ing arms of which the Winchester is chief. 


This gun is no sudden inspiration of genius. It is the 
slow growth of nearly half a century of exp.riment and 
improvement. It originated in what was known about 
forty years ago as the Jennings gun. In that shape it 
eM through various hands uutil it appeared in 1845 
as the Volcanic Gun, in the hands of Smith and Wesson. 
From them it passed tothe Volcanic Repeating Arm: Com- 
pany, receiving in every charge gradual improvement. 
In 1858 it passed to the hands of the New Haven Arms 
Company, and in 1860 it was transformed by further 
improvements into the Henry Rifle. Thus far it had 
ruined every company undertaking its construction, and 
subjected every individual connected with it to large 
losses. The war opened a new field for it in its im- 
proved shape, and regiments, compunies and squads in the 
Army adopted it, from time to time, as their favorite 
weapon, and even individual privates devoted their hard 
earned pay to its purchase. it sule was limited only by 
the capacity of the manufactory. In 1865 it came into 
the hands of the present company, to whose President it 
is indebted for the latest improvements, that have 





made it the perfect weapon it now is. 











